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On Saturday, April 26th, will appear a SPECIAL 
DOUBLE NUMBER of the “EXAMINER,” 
with a Literary Supplement, containing an account of 
all the important publications of 1879. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 
| —o— 

HE Government has, we are informed, made all 

atrangementsto avoid the slightest difficulty in South 
Africa if, as is not unlikely, Sir Bartle Frere should resign 
on receiving the Ministerial censure. Sir Arthur Phayre, 
late Governor of Mauritius, stopped at the Cape for a 
month on his homeward voyage to visit the High Com- 
missioner ; the Colonial Office has now sent instructions 
to Sir Arthur to remain in Africa for the present, and to 
take Sir Bartle Frere’s place in case the latter should 
determine on resigning. General Sir Arthur Phayre was, 
it may be remembered, the first and most successful 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, and an equally 
successful Governor of Mauritius. He is an able politician 
and a capable administrator; the choice therefore is 
excellent. 


WE are in a position to give the following summary of 
the Report which Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff laid 
before the Bulgarian Assembly of Notables at Tirnova on 
the 27th ult., through the Russian Commissioner. The 
Prince describes the military organisation of the country 
as having been successfully completed. An army of 
21,000 men has been created, which consists of twenty- 
one battalions of infantry, eight batteries of field artillery, 
four squadrons of cavalry, one company of army-trans- 
port, and one each of engineers and of siege artillery. A 
further number of 3080 officers and men are under arms, 
destined to become cadres for a further organisation. 
The Bulgarian militia has been put in a position to take 
the field, and a military school has been founded at 
Sophia, where a number of Bulgarian youths are already 
being trained for the military profession under the gui- 
dance of Russian officers. The report is less detailed with 
respect to the civil administration and schools, and the 


Governor-General merely mentions that a few churches 
have been reconstructed, that two gymnasiums, three 
higher schools, and two theological seminaries will shortly 
be opened. The organisation of the service on the 
Danube is still in preparation, but the post and telegraph 
are already in full work under military management, 
The report concludes with a eulogy on Prince Tcher- 
kasski, the first Russian Governor of Bulgaria, who died 
suddenly at San Stefano, as his successor states, “a 
victim to his exertions on behalf of the Bulgarians.” 


Tue chief of the Central Party in the German Parlia- 
ment, Herr Windhorst, obtained an audience from Prince 
Bismarck last Monday. As this was the first time since 
1868 that the chief of the Ultramontanes has visited the 
Chancellor, the mere circumstance that a secret con- 
versation took place sufficed to create the greatest 
sensation throughout all circles in Berlin. Some asserted 
that the object of the meeting was to establish a modus) 
vivendi with the Vatican, others that Herr Windhorst was - 
empowered by the Duke of Cumberland to renounce his 
claims to the Throne of Hanover, and others, again, that 
the discussion turned on the position which the Central 
Party would take towards Prince Bismarck’s Protectionist 
policy. We are now informed on the best authority from 
Berlin that Herr Windhorst asked for an audience simply 
as legal adviser of the Royal family of Hanover, in 
matters concerning the private fortune of the late King: 
George V., which was, as everyone knows, confiscated by | 
order of the Prussian Government, and is generally known | 
in Germany under the name of Welfen fund, and abroad! 
by that of Reptile fund, on account of the use which 
has notoriously been made of the yearly income 
accruing from it. Herr Windhorst expressed his opinion 
that the decree of confiscation of the King’s property 
could not, legally, apply to his Majesty’s heirs, and he » 
was therefore charged to request Prince Bismarck to 
restore the amount, which is estimated at two-and-a-half’ 
millions sterling. But the Chancellor declined to discuss 
the question from its legal aspect, and refused to annul 
the confiscation on political grounds, for, said he, the - 
Duke of Cumberland would only use the money to agitate 
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against Prussia and’to k keep the Party of Hanoverian | 


Royalists alive. Herr Windhorst was informed that his 


Royal Highness could obtain the restoration of his 


property under one condition only—that is, his complete 
retirement into private life and his absolute renunciation 
of any claims to the Throne of Hanover or to the 
eventual succession in Brunswick. 


Earty in February we referred to a very suspicious 
organisation which was then going on in Eastern Rou- 
melia, evidently under Russian auspices. We now learn 
that considerable sums of money have latterly been sent 
by Committees in Russia, whose connection with the 
Czar’s Government is no secret, to insurrectionary 
Bulgarian Committees in Eastern Roumelia and Mace- 
donia. The centre of this movement is at Sofia, where 
a Dr. Moloff is at its head. Women’s societies have also 
been established, apparently for humanitarian purposes 
—such as the Blagotovriteljni Komitet, the Edinstvo, and 
others—which serve as a medium for Muscovite policy. 
They are all under the patronage of Prince Dondukoff- 
Korsakoff. The well-known Hubmayer, of Herzegovinian 
antecedents, plays a part in this pro-Russian movement. 
A great many guns—Krupp rifles, and also some Martini 
rifles—have been distributed among the Bulgars. The 
first week in May is said to have been fixed for some 
coup. This is how the Russian Government observes the 
Peace of Berlin. 





GENERAL VON SCHWEINITz, the German Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, is on leave of absence. He is supposed 
to have incurred the displeasure of his chief by the much- 
talked-of toast to the Emperor of Russia, which advertised 
the intimacy of Germany and Russia in a manner they 
do not like to see just now in the Wilhelm-strasse. 


A DISTINGUISHED writer in the Journal des Débats 
professes to have discovered the secret of Prince Bis- 
marck’s Eastern policy. The charge of ingratitude now 
so freely brought by the Russian newspapers against 
Germany is, he says, unjust, and in proof of this assertion 
he draws a striking parallel between the policy of 
Germany in the late war and that of Russia in 1870, In 
1870 Austria was paralysed by the will of Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, in 1877 by that of Prince Bismarck. A European 
mediation was prevented by the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg after the catastrophe of Sedan, and by the Cabinet 
of Berlin after the fall of Plevna. The Germans, thanks 
to Russia, were enabled to cross the Vosges, and pitch 
their tents in the Champs Elysées ; the Russians, thanks 
to Germany, were permitted to force the passes of the 
Balkans, and penetrate to the suburbs of Constantinople. 
So far the Germans rendered service for service; but at 
the most important crisis of the late war they conferred a 
benefit upon Russia which not only wiped out any further 
obligations they might have incurred towards her, but 
left her largely their debtor. England, irritated and 
alarmed at the preliminaries of San Stefano, prepared for 
a war which her “ proverbial tenacity” might have made 
very dangerous to Russia, when Prince Bismarck 
stepped in just at the right moment, assembled a 
Congress at Berlin, and obtained for his ally Batoum, 
Bessarabia, and, in the shape of an indemnity which 
Turkey could not possibly pay, a permanent pretext for 
further enterprises on her territory. What was the motive 
of this extreme friendliness towards Russia on the part of 
the German Chancellor? He is not the man to astonish 
the world by the immensity of his gratitude, and, though 
a policy of sentiment may sometimes be pursued on the 





banks of the Neva or of the Seine, at Berlin it is. n the 
custom to render any foreign Power a service with 
securing a very good return for it. The troe Hedi for 


| Prince Bismarck’s Eastern policy is, according to the 


writer in the Débats, to be found in the influential posi- 
tion occupied by Russia in Western Europe after the 

Franco-German War. She had not been beaten in war 
for a quarter of a century, and her military resources, 
which had been renewed since then, were only esteemed 
the more because they had not been put to the test, 
Both France and Austria looked to Russia as a possible 
ally against Germany ; even England sought a rapproche- 
ment with the Czar. Germany was thus threatened with 
isolation ; and the Chancellor must have welcomed, even 
if he did not encourage, the Panslavist agitation which 
turned the eyes of Russia from the West to the East. 
The more deeply Russia became compromised in the 
Eastern Question, the better he must have been pleased ; 
for it was probable that the result of her efforts would be 
so to cripple her military and financial resources as to 
disable her from taking any considerable part in European 
politics for some time to come. At the same time 
the Chancellor saw his opportunity for giving harmless. 
occupation to Austria. He suggested to Count Andrassy 
the acquisition of Bosnia, which has already deranged the 
financial and constitutional balance of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and has helped to convert it from 
a German into a Slavonic Power. Thus, by sowing for 
both Russia and Austria the seeds of future troubles in 
the East, where they must inevitably be_rivals, Prince 
Bismarck has averted the danger of their interfering with 
his plans in the West, and has at the same time placed 
Germany in the advantageous position of a neutral, whose 
mediation both Powers will often have occasion to seek, 
and who will of course have to be paid for her good 
offices. Such, in the opinion of the writer in the Débats, 
is “le-secret du Chancelier.” The theory is an ingenious 
one, and it is certainly borne out by events; but it will 
always be difficult to say how much of the success of 
the great Chancellors plans is due to good-fortune 
rather than to such preternatural keenness of prevision 
as is implied in the notion that he foresaw the obstinate 
resistance of the Turks and the difficulties Austria had to 
encounter in the occupation of Bosnia. 


THE appointment of a special committee to consider 
the Kulja Question has been forced upon Russia by the 
threatening attitude of the Chinese authorities in Kash- 
garia. ‘The latest intelligence from Central Asia repre- 
sents Tso Tsoun Tan as having concentrated at Aksu, 
close to the Kulja frontier, a military force largely in 
excess of the Russian garrison of the contested province. 
Merchants arriving at Vernodé from Kashgar affirm that 
the Chinese officials make no secret of their intention 
to effect an invasion shortly, and it is no doubt the panic 
which has ensued at Kulja in consequence that has led 
to more energetic action on the part of the authorities at 
St. Petersburg. At no time since the death of Yakoob 
Beg have the Chinese been stronger in Kashgaria than. 
they are at present. All the revolted towns have 
been occupied, the Mussulman chiefs have either been . 
killed or compelled to flee to Ferghanah, and Tso Tsoum: 
Tan has formed at the most vulnerable point of the Kulja. 
frontier a camp of at least 30,000 troops. These latter 
are not dispersed in the open country as in the case of the 
Russian army gathered along the Atbashe, but are shel- 
tered by the fortifications of the City of Aksu, which are. 
constructed in the most approved European manner, and 
would be able to endure an extended siege. All along 
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the policy of General Kaufmann has been to keep the 
Kulja Question simmering ‘until the settlement of Afghan 
affairs would allow Russia to meet the Chinese demand 
with the sword. For this purpose a constant agitation 
has been encouraged in Kashgaria, and armed bands of 
Doungan insurgents have been allowed to enter and quit 
the Russian territory at their pleasure. But China sees 
clearly through the procrastinating policy of the Governor- 
General of Turkestan, and hence the vigorous action in 
Kashgaria and the strenuous language at St. Petersburg 
that has compelled the Emperor to give the Chinese 
demands his serious consideration. 


A LETTER from a correspondent living in the province 
of Novgorod states that the peasants are being sold up 
in every village to pay the arrears of taxes due to the 
Crown. The amount of “old” taxes now owing to the 
Imperial Government is something like 450 million 
roubles, which has been accumulating for years. In 
order to cover the deficit this year, instructions have 
been issued to the provincial police to exact the arrears 
from the peasants, and thus everywhere the stock 
and the ricks of the moojik are being brought to the 
hammer. Scenes of violence have happened in many 
villages, the peasants resisting the mandates of the tax- 
gatherers, and the latter employing the services of the 
military. In one hamlet in the Starorooski district sixteen 
of the peasants have been arrested for their contumacy, 
and ten of them ordered to be exiled to Siberia. The 
feeling provoked by this tyranny is daily growing more 
dangerous among the moojiki, who constitute the real 
prop of the autocracy ; and unless speedily righted, must 
lead to consequences unpleasant to the Czar. 


Ir is estimated that the loss sustained by Russia 
through the plague is not less. than 45,000,000 sterling. 


RussIAn activity in Central Asia is to be displayed 
afresh by the despatch of two important expeditions to 
open up the regions bordering on Afghanistan. One 
commanded by the Grand Duke Nicholas Constantino- 
vitch will explore the route of the railway extension from 
Orenburg to Tashkend, and from Tashkend to Balkh ; 
and then, proceeding down the Amou Daria to investigate 
its value as a navigable stream, will join hands at Khiva 
with the expedition under Captain Gilman, who leaves 
Krasnovodsk next month to survey a second time the 
ancient bed of the Oxus. The exploration in both cases 
is to be of an elaborate character. Every branch of 
science is to be represented on the staff of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and on the conclusion of its labours 
Russia will be in possession of exact data respecting the 
entire route from Orenburg to the Hindoo Koosh, and 
from Krasnovodsk to the Pamir. It is evident, from the 
many surveying parties that have recently made'the region 
of the Oxus the subject of their investigations, that Russia 
regards that stream as wholly within the sphere of her 
jurisdiction. Very shortly we shall have to decide—and 
decide, too, without any masterly procrastination— 
whether the whole of the river shall be in Russia’s 
hands, or whether we, on our part, shall claim the 
southern bank. No arrangement would be more simple 
than to regard the Oxus as the natural border line 
between the rival Empires, and although this would con- 
cede to Russia‘ a considerable district bordering on 
Bokhara, still we think that the English people, for sake 
of a good frontier, would acquiesce in its surrender. But 
the question forces itself upon one—is Russia content to 
agree to this arrangement? If she occupies Merve it will 
involve the crossing of the Oxus, at Khiva, to round off 
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the Turcoman frontier. At Chardjui, also, Bokhara 

a fort on the Afghan side of the river, and this ay 
sure to claim. Higher up the stream we find the officers 
incessantly at Balkh, and the new Russian official map of 
the Pamir shows that the Czar since last June has 
advanced his frontier eighty miles across that plateau, so 
as to secure the fountain-head of the Oxus. . Any action 
on our part, therefore, must be prompt and decisive. 
England cannot consent to any arrangement with Yakoob 
Khan that leaves the Oxus portion of the Afghan 
question undetermined. 


Bishop AMBROsIUs, of Moscow, in delivering an 
oration over the tomb of Prince Krapotkin last week, 
asked of his congregation, “When will this conflict 
between the Czar and his subjects cease?” Matters 
are coming to a crisis, and unless the Emperor 
speédily makes concessions it is evident he will have to 
exile the best blood of Russia to Siberia. A correspon- 
dent who has taken the trouble to collect information 
respecting the number of arrests that have taken place 
in Russia since the Nihilist disaffection entered upon its 
present phase estimates the total at not far short of 2000. 
At Odessa the prisons contain 400 political offenders, at 


_ Kharkoff 350, at St. Petersburg 200, at Moscow 250, at 


Kieff 300, at Urlna and Koona 300, at Jitimir 100, and 
at Warsaw 50. None of these have been put on their 
trial, and it is not considered likely that the authorities 
will dare to do so. In each town we have mentioned a 
political court, composed of officers of the Army and 
Government functionaries, is sitting to collect information 
respecting the accused, and as soon as the members con- 
sider that they have made out a case against any prisoner 
a covered vehicle is called.into requisition, and the man 
or woman is secretly deported to Siberia. At Kharkoff, 
for all practical purposes, the city has been placed in a 
state of siege. No one is allowed to enter or leave the 
place—not even for twenty-four hours—without giving 
notice to the police, and in order that every person inside 
Kharkoff may be known to the authorities the Governor 
has arranged for a house-to-house inspection of passports, 
and the examination of all the lodgings occupied by the 
students. The discovery of the secret printing-press at 
Kieff some time ago has proved to be an unfortunate 
occurrence. for the Nihilists, as it has since led to the 
discovery of no less. than fifteen other presses elsewhere: 
It is noted that only twenty out of the three hundted 
Nihilists imprisoned at Kieff are students, the rest. being: 
chiefly persons of good birth and fortune. The Revolu» 
tionary Party seems to have plenty of money ati its 
disposal, and uses the best npr and: paper iaipeng ae 
subversive pamphlets and. proclamations. 


A FEw days ago a public trial took place:at. St. Peters: 
burg of two students, Andréeff and Linkin, who were 
charged with having performed a theatrical piece at, their, 
house without having first obtained. the sanction’ of the 
authorities. The defence set up was. thatthe. performance 
was of a private and not of a public character, there being. 
no regular programme drawn up, and the artists employed 
being all of them the friends of the students. The 
advocate also demanded why the thirty-two students con-. 
stituting the audience should not have been summoned) 
as well as the defendants. After a long examination, the 
judges acquitted the accused, and the verdict against the. 
police was received with tumultuous cheering on the part’ 
of the public that fully Seat neanee Sangneee: 
General Drenteln’s subordinates. 


THE re-establishment of the penalty of dette for seme 
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of the worst ordinary crimes having been resolved upon by 
the Senate—Stinde-Rath, ie., States Council—of Swit- 
zerland, has now also been assented to by the House of 
Deputies, or National-Rath. Article 65 of the Swiss 
Constitution is consequently done away with, and to be 
replaced by another to this effect: “No sentence of 
death can be pronounced for political crimes. The 
judicial infliction of bodily punishment is prohibited.” 
The resolutions of the two legislative bodies implying a 
change in the sense of a revision of the Swiss Funda- 
mental Charter, the Executive of the Republic (the 
Bundes-Rath, or Federal Council) are ordered to lay the 
question before the nation at large and the Cantonal 
governments, who are to decide by their final vote 
whether the Constitutional change resolved upon by 
Parliament is to be upheld. Owing to the great increase 
of crimes of murder within. late years, it is assumed 
that the popular decision will also be given in favour of 
the re-establishment of the penalty of death. 
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THE way in which the funds which are pouring in 
from every part of Europe for the relief of Szegedin are 
applied is severely criticised in Hungary. The Govern- 
ment does not assist individuals in distress, but reserves 
the funds charitably collected elsewhere for eventually 
helping the sown of Szegedin. The money collected at 
the Mansion House and other places was certainly 
intended to relieve the sufferers by the inundation, and 
not to help the Hungarian State to rebuild the town. 


M. ALFRED Naguet, the advocate of the Divorce 
Law, has obtained a decided success for his Bill to re-esta- 
blish divorce in France, where it has been abolished 
since 1816. Instead of his proposition being shelved in 
the pigeon-holes of the Commission (which has to examine 
Bills), he is to have a public debate on the question. 
The ultimate fate of the Bill is not doubtful; but M. 
Naquet, who is a man of great wit tempered with sarcasm, 
asserts that if the vote on the question were taken by a 
secret ballot, the Bill would be certain to pass by a large 
majority. 


A DEPUTATION of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce yesterday presented a report on the silver question 
to Lord’ Beaconsfield, which we hope will meet with the 
attention it deserves. There can be no doubt that a 
great part of the present commercial depression is due to 
the low price of silver, consequent on its demonetisation, 
and to the fluctuations in its value. No man can afford 
to export goods to the East, where everything is paid in 
dollars or rupees, when he cannot know what the silver he 
obtains for his goods will be worth by the time he 
receives it. The export of Manchester goods has 
decreased to an extent which is perfectly alarming, and 
firms who depend upon the export trade only are all 
being successively ruined. Famines have of course 
diminished’ the purchasing power of the East, and compe- 
tition from other countries has lowered prices ; but more 
than either of these causes the fluctuations in silyer have 
converted our former steady and flourishing trade with 
India and China into a risky speculation, in which the 
profits are narrow at the best, and at the worst may be 
converted into heavy losses. The propositions of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce will be discussed at 
length in our columns when they have been brought 
before the public. 


It is satisfactory to note the praiseworthy zeal with 
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which the daily papers endeavour to supply the public 
with the latest news. _ Indeed, so zealous are they in the 
cause that, if nothing has really happened, they do not 
hesitate to sacrifice, on the altar of public welfare, their 
love of truth. On Tuesday morning the many friends of 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P. for Hastings, were startled 
to hear that he had died suddenly on the previous morning, 
and were unable to reconcile this catastrophe with the fact 
that the hon. baronet had voted in the division on Monday 
night. This curious discrepancy could only be explained 
away by resorting to the old nursery lesson in punctuation 
concerning a walk and a talk by King Charles I. previous 
to his execution. In this case not much harm was done, 
as the person supposed to be dead was seen by most 
people walking about alive and well on the following day; 
but very serious consequences might ensue if the victim 
of such a misstatement happened to be in the country or 
abroad, and there were no means at hand of arriving 
immediately at the truth. 


THE opinions which we expressed last week in our 
review of Mr. O’Connor’s “ Life of Beaconsfield” are, we 
are happy to see, shared by Lord Sandon, who agrees 
with us in the view we took, not only of book-making, but 
of contemporary political criticism. Subjoined is the 
extract referred to, side by side with one from Lord 
Sandon’s speech on Monday night :— 


“The plan on which such 
works are now manufactured 
appears simple enough. And 
we can oblige our readers 
with the receipt, which will 
enable them, with very little 
trouble, to write a much better 
book than the one before us. 
First choose your hero, say 
Lord Aor Mr. B, and make 
up your mind if you wish to 
prove him a fiend or an angel. 
Say you want to prove him a 
fiend ; then buy up, at the 
second-hand bookstalls, as 
many Parliamentary pa 
contemporary pamphlets, and 
other political literature as 
your means will allow. There 
is no occasion for the series 
of Blue Books to be complete, 


“Tn listening to that speech 
he had come to this conclu- 
sion—that the hon. baronet 
had run through all the Blue- 
books with care, and with a 
pair of scissors had snipped 
out every passage he could 
find that bore in favour of the 
views he entertained of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s delinquencies, 
and had put aside every pas- 
sage that told in support of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s own case. 
(Hear, hear.) He should like 
to consider the proposals -the 
hon. baronet had put before — 
them.”—Lord Sandon in the 
House of Commons, March 
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nor. for the pamphlets to treat both sides of the question. 
On the contrary, too much evidence is apt to confuse the 
writer. Add to the above authorities all the squibs against 
A you can find. Read them carefully, marking all the pas- 
sages in which your hero is accused of all the seven deadly. 
sins, and as many more as the dictionary of Billingsgate wi 
supply. Cut them out and burn the passages, speeches, or 
documents in which his conduct is defended, so as to get rid 
of the evidence in his favour, which you should also try to 
forget as soon as possible. Having done this, string the 
printed matter you have collected together by as much scur- 
rility as you can command, and send the lot to your printer. 
The trick is done. A great historical work has been written.” 
—EXAMINER, March 29th, 1879. 


WE are glad to see that the suggestions made in an. 
article entitled “‘ Cosmopolitan Charity,” which appeared 
in the EXAMINER Of March 22nd, have been accepted by 
the Lord Mayor, and that a public subscription has been. 
opened for the widows and orphans of the brave men 
killed at Isandula and Rorke’s Drift. Many of the sums. 
which would otherwise have been sent to Hungary have 
thus, just in time, been devoted to more patriotic pur- 
poses. Reports from Szegedin assure us that there are. 
plenty of funds in hand, and thatthe only difficulty is. 
how they shall be properly distributed.. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that our contemporaries who on this occasion 
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have so warmly taken up the line we were the first to 
indicate will-in future use their best efforts to promote 
charity at home, and to check the occasional wild sallies 
of the City potentate. 


THE discussions which have recently taken place 
about the dismissal of Mr. Macpherson, the correspon- 
dent of the Standard, by General Roberts, were rather 
bitter. The effervescence of those who took one 
side or the other has now somewhat subsided. The 
present is therefore a fit time for a few remarks on 
both the particular and the general question. Mr. 
Macpherson undoubtedly owed his summary expulsion 
solely to the fact that he had made remarks in his 
telegrams and letters uncomplimentary to General 
. Roberts. He said that General Roberts had been 
guilty of several mistakes and omissions, and there is 
every reason to suppose that his criticism was, though 
severe, well founded. The reconnaissance of the 
Peiwar-Kotul was pushed too far, and lives were use- 
lessly lost. The camp was imprudently pitched so 
close to the enemy’s position that it was played upon 
by the Afghan guns, and had to be withdrawn, thus 
giving cause to the enemy for exultation, and to our 
own people for discouragement. To march off in 
the dark through a difficult and unknown country with 
half the force was an act of rashness which might have 
entailed serious disaster, and could only be excused 
by success. Leaving the baggage five miles in rear 
of the main body to thread a pass of which the ad- 
joining heights had not been occupied by flankers was 
a violation of one of the most elementary rules of war, 
and but for the valour of the Ghoorkas would have 
brought down heavy punishment. ©The General’s pro- 
ceedings with regard to the Khost Valley showed little 
common-sense, and placed him in a humilating position. 
People may object to the language in which Mr. 
Macpherson criticised these errors, but in our opinion 
there can be no doubt that the criticisms were well- 
founded, General Roberts complained, and _ with 
justice, that Mr. Macpherson’s letters were calculated 
to lower the commander in the eyes of the commanded, 
and so far no doubt Mr. Macpherson’s conduct was 
injurious to the public service. For that reason he 
was perhaps justified in removing the obnoxious cor- 
respondent. He would, however, have acted in a 
more dignified way if, persuaded that for the first time 
in history a General had made no mistake, he had 
allowed his actions and results to speak for themselves, 
He was undoubtedly foolish to allow himself to be 
entangled in an argumentative correspondence with Mr. 
Macpherson, and showed that whatever his military skill, 
he was wanting in judgment and temper.. On the other 
hand, though Mr. Macpherson’s criticisms were. just, it 
was a mere chance, considering that he was a civilian, 
that such should have been the case. He ought to have 
confined himself to narrating facts, leaving it to the leader- 
writers of the Standard to make their own comments 
upon them. Instead of doing this, his tone was through- 
out aggressive, not to say impertinent. In short, both 
General Roberts and Mr. Macpherson behaved in a very 
silly way, and were equally to blame. 


SUBURBAN race-meetings, got up by enterprising 
publicans, have become so numerous as to be a crying 
public nuisance, They invariably attract all the black- 
legs, thieves, and ‘welshers in the’ metropolis, and are 


frequently accompanied by the most ‘outtagéous scenes 
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and the most bare-faced robberies. But the Londoner is 
fond of race-courses and races, are to him as the salt te 
his daily bread. It being, therefore, impossible to abolish 
suburban racing altogether, we are glad to see steps being 
taken by the formation of respectable companies, under 
the protection of properly-conducted clubs, to drive the 
gate-money meetings out of the field. Sandown Park has 
been a great success, and now satisfactory arrangements 
have at last been made with the South-Western Railway 
Company, which has, as usual, been for more than a year 
blind to its own interests, the Kempton Club is also 
gaining strength, We have no doubt that Kempton 
Park, with its beautiful course and charming surround- 
ings, will prosper as it deserves. 


THE discussion on the subject of cremation and the 
legality or otherwise of erécting a crematorium has for 2 
time ceased. The Home Secretary very wisely avoided 
the quicksands of legal quibbles, and, taking his stand om 
the broad principles of public feeling and bygone prece- 
dents, has decided that the sanction of Parliament mast 
be obtained before further steps can be taken. Theres 
much to be said for both sides of the question. For that 
of the advocates of what has been termed “ the revival. of 
a Pagan custom,” the sanitary benefits, the over-crowd- 
ing of churchyards under the present system, and the 
success of cremation as carried out abroad are pointed 
out ; while the opposition argue that it is against the Laws 
of nature, as well of those of the land ; that a crema- 
torium or crematoriums will become a public nuisance 
and tend to depreciate the value of land in their neigh- 
bourhood ; moreover, that it is a moot point whether any 
sanitary benefit would be derived from the fact of bumnamg, 
and, to crown all, they show how much greater facility 
there would be for the crime of murder by poison, the 
process of cremation rendering detection impossible. At 


present, and until it is proved to be a sanitary necessity, . 


we do not think that the promoters of the furnace will be 
allowed to carry out their design. 


THE old grudge against Puritanism has kept the clergy 
of the Established Church totally free from the tempta- 
tion to interfere in any serious degree with the amuse- 
ments of the laity. The Evangelical school of divines 
has, indeed, always expressed strong disapprobation of 
certain fashionable pursuits, but as clergymen of the 
Church of England they have no means of coercing the 
members of their congregations. ‘These, however conta- 
macious, have nothing to complain of but a mild, hebdo- 


‘madal worrying. The case is, apparently, far otherwise 


with Episcopal communities in the United States, where 
“Church views ” are not incompatible with the system of 
spiritual police by which Methodist bodies are governed. 
An Episcopal Methodist church in New Jersey is at this 
moment engaged in enforcing obedience to its rules upom 
some of its youthful members who have been guilty of 


“dancing at “ private sociables,” and, worse still, “see no 


harm in it.” Six young ladies and one Will Bembridge 


‘were accused of this enormity by a certain Brother 


Robert Welsh; but “having been prayed with and 
exhorted by the pastor,” three of the culprits, including 
Bembridge, promised to dance no more. The other 
three, however, were, according to the latest advices, still 
“ holding the floor,” and defying the committee in generall 
and Brother Robert Welsh in particular. Perhaps, after 


all, Brother Welsh had good reasons for his hostile actiom 


in the matter, since Bembridge evidently had more Tham 


‘his fair share of partners at the private sociables. 
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Party as the madnes of many for the gain ofa few.” —Swikt 
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- MIXED OCCUPATION. 


AMNABLE iteration ” may be a sin in the eyes 

of the public, but it is, unfortunately, frequently 

the duty of the journalist to be guilty of it in order to 
remain innocent of the still greater sin.of neglecting to 
point out menacing dangers. We have barely recovered 
from the staggering effects of the defeat at Isandula; we 
are still watching events in Afghanistan, and hoping, 
almost against hope, for a treaty of peace with Yakoob 
Khan; we are fearful of a third “little war” in distant 
Burmah ; and we do not want to be worried with the 
affairs of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, of which we 
are heartily tired.: It frequently occurs in private busi- 
ness and law-suits that the unjust man, by mere 
persistence in his unjust course, by continually raising 
fresh difficulties and contriving new quibbles, wears out 
the patience and exhausts the purse of his opponent, 
whose case is good. So in the East it appears probable 
—nay, almost certain—that Russia, following the example 
of the unrighteous suitor, will succeed in carrying out 
every material stipulation of the Treaty of San Stefano in 
the teeth of England’s opposition, which is no longer 
supported by any pretence of the possibility of armed 
interference. No English Ministry can threaten strong 
measures against foreign aggression unless it feels that it 
has public opinion at.its back, and of this fact Russian, 
German, and Austrian diplomats are well aware. But if 
public opinion was last year in Lord Beaconsfield’s view 
not sufficiently unanimous nor sufficiently determined to 
permit him to go to war for Batoum, Kars, and the 
neutralisation of the Danube, it is now so thoroughly dis- 
gusted and sick of Eastern affairs, and so entirely 
absorbed by wars and prospects of war in other parts of 
the world, that no Ministry, however -powerful, could 
reckon upon its support in a determined policy which 
might possibly, though not probably, render an appeal to 
arms against a great European Power ultimately necessary. 
No one. will dispute the. fact that England will never 
fight for what appears to be such a trifle.as the evacuation 
of a portion of a Turkish province by Russian troops. 
But last year, thanks to the Salisbury-Schouvaloff agree- 
ment, the Russians knew that we should not fight for the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, the neutralisation of 
the Danube, and the many. other important clauses 
infringed by the Treaty of San Stefano ; they were there- 
fore able to obtain at Berlin European sanction for the 
greater portion of the spoliation and robbery which 
culminated at San Stefano, Still, a small part 
of the booty had,.on paper at least, to be 
given up. The importance of what was aban- 
doned was small in proportion to that which had 
been gained ; and Russia knew well, even a twelvemonth 
ago, that as we had not feit inclined to fight for the whole, 
we should certainly never fight for the part. Hence,even 
without the astuteness which characterises her politicians, 
it.was easy to foresee. what must be the course of events. 
It. being: plain that England would not appeal to the 
sword to save a fractional part of the Berlin Treaty, it 
was still plainer that no other State would do so; and as 
neither right,- justice, nor the enlightened opinion of 
Europe had or ever has. the: slightest influence on the acts 
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of the two great Northem Powers, nothing remained to 


prevent Russia from out fully what me oe had 
already succeeded in carrying out partially. The division 
of Bulgaria into two provinces, one of which was to be 
autonomous while the other was to remain subject to the 
Porte, and garrisoned by it, having been the principal 
point in dispute (after the shameful cession of Batoum, 
Kars, and Bessarabia) and the only important one settled 
against Russia, any child who has read the history of 
Europe since 1853 with ordinary attention would have 
foreseen that Russia’s exertions would, from and after 
July last, be devoted to tearing up the objectionable 
clauses and despoiling Turkey of the only province saved 
for her by the Berlin Treaty, as against that of San 
Stefano. To effect this no brute force, beyond that 
always employed by Russian officers and Russian admi- 
nistrators in an occupied country, was required. The 
means for effecting the ultimate union of the two pro- 
vinces, avoiding the evacuation of Eastern Bulgaria at 
the time fixed by the Berlin Treaty, and preventing the 
Turkish troops from entering it, were ready to hand. 
They were, mutatis mutandis, the same which had been 
used so effectually in getting up the insurrections of 1876 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Servian War, and the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Not only were the same means of 
intrigue employed, but even the same men. We hear 
once more of the movements of those notorious Russian 
officers who, of course quite without the honest and bene- 
ficent Czar’s knowledge, so effectively “worked” the 
northern half of the Balkan Peninsula two years ago. 
These men were then deputed to foment insurrection, to 
point out the horrors of the Mussulman occupation of a 
Christian country—horrors which the prosperous Bul- 
garian peasants had previously hardly noticed—and to 
sing the praises of the Divine Figure from the North. 
They did their work well, and have within the last nine 
months had a similar congenial but much easier task, for 
they have been backed by Russian bayonets and their 
arguments could, if necessary, be enforced ad hominem. 
The Russians have therefore of course produced over- 
whelming evidence that to evacuate Eastern Roumelia 
would be to plunge the country into all the miseries from 
which the Czar has saved it, and that to hand over the 
Balkan Passes to the Turks would be a preface to 
It would be ‘idle 
to waste words on the value of this evidence. But even 
were it absolutely convincing, and were we—which we do 
not—to accept the probability of mischief as a result of 
Turkish occupation, we cannot accept the conclusion that 
Eastern Bulgaria should therefore be garrisoned byamixed 
force consisting of Russians, Austrians, and probably 
Italians, but no Turks ; for the dangers which might, we 
are told, result from the retirement of the Russian, and 
the advance of the Ottoman, were clearly prepared and 
designed by the former. It is arule in equity that no 
man should profit by his own tort. But here an ingenious 
plan has been laid and carefully carried out to produce a 
certain disastrous result ; and when the disastrous result 
is considered imminent, the contrivers of the plan appeal 
to it as a reason for freeing themselves from a previous 
solemn but inconvenient obligation, which the ingenious 
plan was intended to enable them to do. 

It may be argued that it is useless repeating: the well- 
worn platitudes on Russian diplomacy and Russian faith- 
lessness, and that as we do not. intend to fight for the 
separation of Eastern Roumelia from Bulgaria, we may 
as well let the Russians have their own way, Our Govern- 
ment is clearly doing this, already without admitting existing 
facts as frankly as we state them, As, however, we are 
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not going to war, and as the Russians know this perfectly 
and employ their knowledge to tear what remains of the 
. Berlin Treaty into shreds, it woyld surely be more 
dignified, and more worthy of a great nation, if we were 
to direct our ambassadors and our commissioners to 
break off all negotiations with a Power which has proved 
ad nauseam, and is still proving, that she respects nothing 
but might, and cares neither for Treaty obligations nor 
for solemn promises, but simply evades the former by 
ingenious intrigues, and denies or explains away the 
latter whenever she thinks proper to break them. 

It is high time that the pretence of belief in Russia 
should cease, and that Ministers should no longer waste 
their energies, those of our representatives, and much 
time and public money, on negotiations which can never, 
even if successful, be anything than a mockery or a 
snare. 


THE BUDGET. 


ROM the tone which comments on the uninterest- 

ing and featureless character of the Budget 

have taken in the various daily papers, it might be 
thought that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial 
statement is looked forward to as a kind of annual 
sensational treat, embodying various startling surprises ; 
and that the public have found a grievance against Sir 
Stafford Northcote for preparing a Budget absolutely 
devoid of novelty. The plain-sailing, business-like view 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken of the 
actual situation must give general satisfaction. ‘Trade 
and finance are in a state of terrible depression, the 
precious metals have depreciated, little wars are 
harassing us, and yet the taxpayer has no new burden to 
bear, further than an extra, twopence per pound on 
cigars, and the addition of “ cocoa-paste ” (whatever that 
may be) to the list of taxable luxuries. That the 
estimate of £83,055,000, or about the amount 
of last year’s revenue, may prove to be over- 
sanguine is, we fear, not improbable; but the fact 
that the results of the year just ended were, under 
unfavourable circumstances which could not have been 
foreseen, only 4 115,000 short of the forecast, gives fair 
ground for hope for the future. There is nothing that 
disturbs the balance of trade so much as fluctuation in 
indirect taxation, and we are thoroughly in accord with 
Sir Stafford Northcote in deprecating too ready resort to 
this form of obtaining additional revenue in times of 
temporary deficit. That the revenue should have fallen 
off so little during the past year was already a matter of 
surprise. The only actual indication of the want of 
prosperity of the country to be found in last year’s 
returns is the diminished consumption of articles which 
may fairly be considered luxuries, such as wine and 
tobacco, and which, with household servants and car- 
riages, are the first things to be abandoned in times of 
diminished earning. It is quite fair to take these into 
the Estimates at their present rate. The weak feature of 
the Budget is the apparently inadequate provision which 
it makes for the Zulu War, which is estimated only to 
absorb a further 41,300,000. Should more be spent 
than the present somewhat optimist estimate, it will have 
to be provided for by some addition to the floating debt. 
It is this floating debt, now standing at £ 25,000,000, 
roughly speaking, which gives warrant for attacks 
upon the financial policy of the Government. Sir 
Stafford Northcote calls its maintenance “want of 
heroism,” but we should rather be inclined to style it 
“* happy-go-lucky ” policy. It involves trusting too much 
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to a permanently favourable state of the money- 
and staves off for the future what should be faced at 
once. There is a mistaken theory that a Government 
which adds to the permanent debt of the country courts 
unpopularity, and this cause probably prevents the 
present authorities from acting with courage in this 
direction. They dare not impose fresh taxation, and 
they, consequently, turn a deficit into an apparent 
surplus by borrowing from hand to mouth in the open 
market, and trusting to future prosperity to bring them 
into smooth water again. To reduce the permanent debt 
to the extent of £5,000,000 a year on the one hand, 
and to add to the unfunded debt to the same extent on 
the other, involves an amount of contradiction incon- 
sistent with sound financial policy. 

The two million loan to India is to be paid and repaid 
by instalments, so as to avoid inconvenience to the 
Money Market. It is to be hoped that this loan will be 


applied to the reduction of the Council drawings. 


On the whole the Budget, though presenting very 
little for either favourable or finfavourable comment, is 
a satisfactory one. The taxpayer is left practically un- 
disturbed, and is likely to be grateful for the considera- 
tion, and there is fair ground for hoping that a revival of 
trade may arise during the present year, bringing with it 
its usual consequence of fresh accessions to the National 


Treasury. 
——— 


THE RESULT OF THE ZULU DEBATES. 


HE three nights which were spent by the House of 
Commons, and the one night devoted by the 
Lords, to discussing the conduct of the Government 
towards Sir Bartle Frere, were not wasted, although the 
ultimate result was never for 2 moment doubtful. ‘The 
Opposition has no chance of carrying a vote of censure 
against the Government, however justifiable be the 
grounds on which such a vote is based, as long as the 
present Parliament lasts, and of this the Opposition is as 
well aware as the Government. But although defeat is 
certain, it is frequently right to court defeat, not for the 
sake of a trial of strength, but because a pitched battle 
brings out both the weak and the strong points of the 
policy of both parties, and therefore enables the country 
to gain a distinct knowiedge of the points at issue. 

They were in this case simple enough. Sir Bartle 
Frere had forced on a war which both Government and 
Opposition agreed in thinking might have been post- 
poned. The former merely censured him, the latter 
would have recalled him. This appears a sufficiently 
trifling point for a three nights’ debate, particularly as 
many persons, who know Sir Bartle Frere’s views and 
opinions, believe that he will at once resign on receiving 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s severe despatch. Yet the point is 
not so unimportant as at first sight appears, for the differ- 
ence between the Government and the Opposition extends 
further back than to the mere question as to the amount 
of punishment the High Commissioner deserves. ‘Sir 
Charles Dilke opened the debate with a speech which, 
notwithstanding the sneers of some of his opponents, 
we cannot help considering statesmanlike, moderate, .and 
to the point. The charges brought against Sir Bartle 
Frere were supported by the evidence contained in the 
Blue Books which have been laid before Parliament, and 
the member for Chelsea had no need to seek further for 
proof of his case. But this speech opened up the real 
point at issue, which was, not whether a censure was 
or was not a sufficient punishment for the erring 
Sir Bartle, but whether the policy which he has-been 
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steadily pursuing and openly avowing since’ his arrival in 
the colony, and which is in effect endorsed by the Govern- 
mefit, since they do not recall him now that there is a 
convenient opportunity for doing so, should be continued 
unaltered, or should be entirely modified. It ° was 
asserted, and we think fairly enough, by the speakers on 
the Opposition side that the Government endorsed Sir 
Bartle Frere’s views. Lord Sandon explicitly assented to 
this assertion, and none of his colleagues denied it. The 
question was then no longer confined to the notorious 
ultimatum addressed to the Zulu King, which was the 
immediate cause of the war, but extended to acts 
Yong past, some of which were committed by Sir 
Bartle Frere’s predecessors, to the annexation of the 
Transvaal, the whole of the policy of the last five 
years in South Africa, and, what is infinitely more 
important—since we cannot undo what is done, but can 
guide future events, if we will take the trouble—to the 
steps which will be taken after the proximate or remote 
victory we shall gain over Ketchwayo. Now Mr. Courtney, 
in an excellent and conyincing speech, proved by the 
very clearest evidence that Sir Bartle Frere entertains 
extraordinary and extravagant notions about extending 
her Majesty’s “ Protectorate” to all the tribes between 
the Cape Colony and the Portuguese possessions—in other 
words, to nearly one-third of Africa. A Protectorate, 
says Sir Bartle, does not mean annexation. But unfor- 
tunately we know that although the words are not syno- 
nymous, the natural course of events causes annexation 
to fallow “ protection ” sooner or later. The High Com- 
missioner’s grand notions, which were at once put in 
practice as far as possible by the sending forth of two 
unfortunate officers to negotiate with various black tribes 
of unknown but probably anthropophagous customs and 
no manners at all, was not met in the Colonial Office by 
the discouragement it clearly deserved ; on the contrary, 
it was warmly admired and reserved for future earnest 
consideration. It is our present earnest hope that the 
past week’s debate will at any rate have nipped in the bud 
this magnificent scheme, in comparison to which the 
annexation of New Guinea would be a mere trifle, and 
the Protectorate over Asia Minor a flea-bite. To hear 
that such a plan could ever have been treated seriously 
in England makes us doubt whether Lieutenant 
Cameron’s, Captain Eden’s, and Mr. Stanley’s books have 
really been as widely read as Mudie’s lists and the 
advertisements have led us to suppose. And to find 
that the idea has positively acquired a decided hold over 
Sir Bartle Frere’s mind is in our opinion the very 
strongest argument against his being allowed to remain 
High Commissioner in South Africa. 

But the truth is that neither Lord Sandon nor Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, nor any other member of the Government, 
approved Sir Bartle Frere’s policy as cordially as their 
speeches would imply. The first-named was evidently 
stung by Mr. Courtney to use language a little less 
guarded than the Cabinet would endorse. The support 
which the Government now accords to Sir Bartle Frere is 
clearly a very modified one. Their argument amounts 
to this: “‘ You have got us into the mess: see that you 
get us out of it; for you are a clever fellow; we have 
none cleverer, and nobody shall relieve you of responsi- 
bility for your acts.” But any decision on the future has 
been distinctly and rightly reserved by the Government. 
The Ministerial speeches went further than their acts ; 
but we must judge by what they write and do, and not 
by what certain enthusiastic members may have said in 
the heat of debate and prompted by an honourable 
feeling of “standing up for their man.” This feeling 
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does more credit to the hearts than to the heads of the 
speakers, and, as we pointed out last week, loyalty has its 
limits, and may easily degenerate into obstinacy. There 
is, however, now no Teason to fear this obstinacy. The 
division will have shown the Government that the feeling 
of the country is distinctly against an annexation policy 
in South Africa. For although they triumphed by a con- 
siderable majority, that majority consisted almost entirely 
of their supporters guand méme, and was not strengthened, 
as in the divisions on the Eastern Question, by a large 
fraction of the Liberals. To adopt Sir Bartle Frere’s 
views as enunciated in many of his earlier despatches 
would be indeed to pursue that policy of jingoism with 
which Ministers were falsely charged when they endea- 
voured to make a stand against Russia. It would be 
jingoism without a motive, for there is no prestige to be 
gained by victories in Africa; it would be Imperialism 
without glory, for there is no glory to be gained by 
thrashing the blacks; it would, in fact, be an enormous 
and unlimited increase of our expenses and responsi- 
bilities without a chance of any return whatever. There 
never was any danger of our Ministers entering on this 
policy with their eyes open; but the Blue Books show 
that, under Sir Bartle Frere’s guidance, they were drifting 
towards it with their eyes shut. Thanks to the debates, 
everyone now perceives what manner of danger we were 
running, and Ministers will have the support of the 
country in avoiding it by every means—even if such 
means involved the abandonment of the Transvaal. The 
debates, therefore, have not been useless; they have 
cleared the atmosphere, and we all know what we are 
about. 


PERSONALITIES IN POLITICS. 


HE gwuondam \eaders of the Liberal Party ought to 
submit their letters to cautious friends before 
sending them to the newspapers or, which is about the 
same thing, to correspondents who they may be sure 
will publish them. We are disposed to think that Mr. 
Gladstone has taken that prudent course, seeing that, for 
now nearly a year past, there have very rarely appeared 
in the corners of the daily journals such discreditable 
and frivolous, if not offensive, little oracular deliverances 
on post-cards upon all sorts of subjects, from the dangers 
of compulsory vaccination to questions of Imperial 
policy, as formerly were plentiful. But his colleagues 
have not learnt to be as prudent, and from Mr. Bright 
especially there every now and then appears a communi- 
cation which must cause equal amusement to his enemies 
and distress to his friends. Such an one was printed last 
Tuesday, having been written only four days previously, 
A Mr. Smith, it seems, has been speaking against Mr. 
Bright at a meeting held somewhere in the North of 
England, and an injudicious friend sent to the orator of 
the Anti-Corn Law Agitation a copy of the newspaper 
in which the speech was reported, What was said there 
we know not, but it evidently put Mr. Bright into a very 
undignified rage, and caused him to do something much 
less sensible than follow the proverbial rule in such cases, 
and vent his wrath by swearing at the pump in the back 
garden. He wrote a letter of violent abuse against not 
only Mr. Smith, but the whole Party to which Mr. 
Smith belongs. “I do not know what is more apparent 
among the Tory speeches,” he said, “ their ignorance or 
their faculty for lying. The man whose speech you 


send me is largely guilty of both. He may not know 
that he is ignorant, but he cannot be ignorant that he 
lies.” And he wound up with a touch of humour as 
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delicate arid refined as his choice of epithets : “I think 

the speaker was named Smith: he is a discredit to the 

numerous family of that name.” We hope Mr. Bright 

was properly ashamed of his letter when he saw it in 
rint. 

Were this an isolated case of statesmanship in a huff, 
it might be passed by in silence, and forgotten as soon 
as possible. Unfortunately it only too truly indicates 
the attitude now generally adopted, not only by Mr. 
Bright, but by other members of his Party. Those 
others do not often call their political opponents liars, 
or otherwise apply to them the. costermonger’s vocabu- 
lary ; but they denounce thent as recklessly, if not as 
vulgarly, and unfortunately their abuse passes for argu- 
ment with a good many. That Mr. O’Donnell, the 
wilcest of the Home Rulers, should do this is not to be 
wondered at. That Mr. Edward Jenkins and one or 
two others, who have everything. to gain and nothing to 
lose by struggling after notoriety in any form, should 
follow their leaders is to be expected. But that they 
should have leaders in the front Opposition Bench in 
the House, and among men who ranked as the foremost 
patriots throughout the country, is indeed deplorable. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his desperate efforts to regain the 
influence that he wantonly and finally threw away more 
than five years ago, has made abuse his favourite, if not 
his only, weapon. Mr. Bright is not so diffuse in his 
vituperation, but he uses stronger and coarser language 
when he uses any. Through-thick-and-thin supporters 
of the Government, of course, rejoice in this. It was 
reported in the lobby a few weeks ago that Lord 
Beaconsfield, on being asked how long he expected his 
Party to remain in power, answered, ‘‘ As long as Mr. 
Gladstone lasts.” If this story is not true, it ought to 
be. It must be evident to many impartial on-lookers 
that the greatest strength of the Government now comes 
from the vexatious nature of the opposition opposed to 
it. When a really straightforward and intelligible issue 
is raised, as in the recent debates on the Zulu War, the 
Government finds itself in command of a much smaller 
majority than it hoped for. 
partisanship of the most unreasoning and scurrilous sort, 
runs riot, the Government can do what it likes. 

How long will it be before the Liberals take this truth 
to heart? That those who still count as leaders among 
them will ever do so, is almost to be despaired of. 
They have grown old in arrogant adoption of the 
political dogmas in which they were educated, and 
some of those dogmas having been accepted as truisms 
and others exploded, they seem unable to fit themselves 
to the new wants of the day, and are too angry at loss 
of the power and office which they claim as their pre- 
Togative, to know how prudently to look after even their 
own ifiterests, to say nothing of the interests of the 
country of which they consider themselves the sole pro- 
tectors. Only from the younger men can better things 
be looked for, and those younger men, alas! are studying 
in a bad school. If they come to learn that statesman- 
ship is a higher trade than politics, they will not have to 
thank their accredited teachers for the lesson. At least, 
the lesson is not being taught to them either by precept 
or by example. They are encouraged, not to instruct 
their opponents, but to sneer at them as ignorant; not 
to argue with them, but to bluntly call them liars. 

The present is a time peculiarly inappropriate for 
the adoption of such tactics. The Party which passed 


the Reform Bill had the management of affairs almost. 


entirely in its own hands during nearly forty years. It 
managed them so zealously that even its veteran leader, 
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some years before he died, bade his followers “ rest and 
be thankful.” Whether the many changes effected 
during those forty years were all of them wisely con- 
ceived and prudently carried out, time must prove; bat 
the proof is certainly not furnished by the condition of 
England at the nt day. We are in a state of. 
political ferment within and without; our trade is 
stagnant; our industries are depressed; our social 
relations are seriously embarrassed. Whether the Tories 
are right or wrong, they have abundant excuse for asking 
whether the Reform movement has not already gone too 
far, whether the prolonged crisis in which we now find 
ourselves is really to be mended by further reforms, or 
whether we had not better stand still, if we cannot go 
back. It behoves everyone who calls himself a Liberal 
to do all he can to defend the Liberal programme, and 
that duty devolves most of all on one who has taken 
such a prominent part in all the changes as Mr. Bright 
Claiming to be a Moses, one, if not the only one, who has 
led the modern children of Israel towards the Radical 
Canaan—which he ought to bé the first to admit is not 
yet reached—it is incumbent on him to do anything 
rather than abuse them for their want of faith in his still 
unfulfilled promises, and he ought to see that he is only 
weakening and killing what little influence he still pos- 
sesses by the querulousness in which he now indulges. 
That he should damage, as he is now doing, the repu- 
tation he has won by brave and honest, if not always 
statesmanlike, work for his country in the past, is matter 
for serious regret ; but‘what is more important is that 
the bad example he is now setting should not be fol- 
lowed. 


THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE DEBATE. 


HETHER the Royal Commission on Wellington 
College, for which Mr. Reginald Yorke moved 
on Tuesday night, and which was within an ace of beimg 
granted, would have been the best remedy for the evils 
complained of, is a point on which a good deal of 
difference of opinion is possible. But this question 
happens to be a question totally distinct from the inquiry 
whether the complaints are or are not in themselves well 
founded. On Tuesday night these complaints scarcely 
had fair play. The Government were, for reasons not 
particularly easy to understand, rather disposed to stifle 
them, and Mr. Gladstone, for reasons not particularly 
difficult to understand, brought his heavy metal to bear 
on the side of the defence. Even if the division was not 
a snatched one, as has been contended, it may certainly 
be said that it did not indicate the opinion of these who 
have most closely considered the case. 

That case ‘can be very briefly stated. The merits a 
efficiency of Wellington College as a place of education 
are not directly concerned in it. With these merits we 
may have to deal shortly in the series of articles on 


«Public Schools” which is now appearing im our 


columns. But the officers of the Army (whose complaints 
have received in Parliament the support, not merely of 
Mr. Yorke and Mr. Plunkett, but of Sir T. D. Acland, 
than whom there is no better authority on the subject, 

and have also obtained the endorsement of the Adjutant- 
General representing the Horse Guards) do not say that 
Wellington is a bad school. They say that it is a good 
school, whose goodness is not being made available for the 
class for whom it was intended. In short, as Mr. Yorke 
very happily put it, the complaint i is that the Government 
of Wellington have succeeded, in much less than forty years, 
in bringing about just the same state of abuse as that 
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which in the case of Eton and some other institutions it 
has taken four centuries to establish. Wellington, was 
founded by public subscriptions in memory of the great 
general whose name it bears, and for the purpose of edu- 
cating the sons of deceased officers of the Army either 
gratuitously or at as small a cost as possible. For this 
end £165,000 was subscribed. Sixty thousand was sunk 
in building, and the rest was invested. Before the scheme 


was completed the institution was extended from the © 


children of deceased officers to those of living ones. 


Eighty boys receive a practically free education, and a 


limited numberof officers’ sons were taken at £80 a year. 


But soon after the foundation of the school it struck | 
some persons that its resources might be increased by 


taking outsiders, sons of civilians, at a profit rate, and 
that this profit might be used to increase the number of 
Foundationers, The theory was excellent ; what the prac- 
tice would be it did not rieed much experience to foretell. 
As a matter of fact a large sum has been earned as profit, 
a sum amounting to some seventy thousand pounds, Not 
one single Foundationer has, however, been added, nor 
has the limited number of officers’ sons at £80 been 
increased in proportion. The civilians “ pay ;” they not 
only pay the College, but they pay the boarding-house 
masters who receive them, and the establishment in con- 
sequence lays itself out to make them welcome. Of this 
the officers complain, alleging not merely that their 
interests are subordinated to others, but that the expensive 
style of living which is permitted and encouraged among 
the non-foundationers is a serious drawback to the scantily 
endowed comrades who have their way to make in the 
world. 

The defence was, as we have said, very weak. The 
facts are not denied, though Mr. Gladstone stretched his 
talent for figures to the utmost to colour them. The 
income from endowment is not, he said, sufficient to 
pay the expense of the Foundationers at £80 a year. 
To this there are two answers. In the first place the 
contention is immaterial, inasmuch as over and above 
covering the deficit on the Foundationers, seventy 


thousand pounds profit has been admitted as made, |. 


without any corresponding extension of the benefits of 
the Foundation. Moreover, it is an ascertained. fact 
that £80 a year is far more than need be spent on 
the most thorough and liberal education of mind and 
body when school buildings, &c., are, as in this instance, 
provided. The defenders of Wellington are, therefore, 
hopelessly out-argued. If the profits of the civilian 
boys are all spent on the College, as it stands, there is 
needless extravagance ; if they are not, why has not the 
original purpose of the school been carried out ? 

The truth is that the complaint of the officers is 
perfectly well founded. A capital sum of £235,000 
ought to be able to educate and board at least half as 
many Foundationers again as the present number, and 
to afford the best possible schooling to an indefinite 
number of others at £60 or £70 a head. This is not 
a mere haphazard opinion ; it is borne out by the pub- 
lished results of the Endowed Schools Commission, and 
by the experience of scores of schools which have been 
started afresh by that body and its successors, the 
Charity Commissioners. On the other hand, the 
raising of Wellington to the rank of an expensive public 
school enables a certain number of boarding-house 
masters to make extremely comfortable incomes, and 
without making any direct charges of jobbery, we may 
assume that this circumstance is not wholly unconnected 
with the proceedings of the Governors, They are them- 
selves most of them men who have been educated at 


Eton, or-at similar places, and it seems to them the most 
natural thing in the world that a schoolmaster should 
receive from fifteen hundred to five thousand a year for 
keeping a lodging-house. The absurd threat of resignation 
was even hinted on Tuesday night, and was most properl 
rebuked by Sir Thomas Acland. If the masters of Well 
lington College resign, there are scores and hundreds of 
men equally competent to undertake their place. Only 
ignorance can pretend the contrary. Every Oxford or 
Cambridge man knows that there is no difference what- 
ever between the master who goes to Eton to receive his 
three or four thousand a year and the master who goes 
to the lesser grammar to receive his three or four 
hundred. They have taken the same classes, have the 
same experience or non-experience of teaching, and the 
sole difference is that one has interest and the other 
has not. We do not hesitate to say that there is now 
no scandal existing in England which is more 
glaring than the attachment of these boarding-houses, 
which are good for nothing but to yield a disproportionate 
profit to their keepers and to encourage luxurious habits, 
as parasites on our great Endowed Schools. No reform 


is more wanted than the establishment of a hostel system . 


at these places, so that the profits may go to the school 
and not to the master, or at least an arrangement so that 
the latter shall not receive more than a fair difference 
for the additional care which he may be supposed to 
give. The matter is bad enough as itis. But that a 
school founded within the present generation, and for a 
distinctly defined purpose, should be wrested into a 
private estate for a few persons, and be made a school of 
luxury instead of simple habits, and waste instead of 
economy, so as to be a curse instead of a blessing to those 
for whom it was intended, is not to be borne. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s domestic relations with the head-master may have 
been in one way an excuse for his arguments, but in 
another they will only increase the suspicion with which 
such arguments must be looked upon. 


PARLIAMENTARY THEATRICALS. 
N Thursday, March the 27th, and subsequent 
evenings, was produced the comic opera, entitled— 
ZULUNA: 
AN OPERATIC TRIFLE. 


Dramatis Persone: 
The Bard  «<... Sir. C. DILKE. ” 
Chieftain (4y telephone) CET“: AYO. 
Thunderbolt .. ave Sir R. PEEL. 
Secretary for War CoOL. STANLEY. 
Justice ... ese SiR C. RUSSELL. 
Peacemaker ... THE COLONIAL SECRETARY. 
Chorus ... THE HOUSE. 


Responsible pe { THE vabeaaemnaat THE 


Stage Manager, THE RIGHT HON. THE SPEAKER. 


The curtain rises on the House of Commons. The Bard 
discovered tuning his harp and clearing his voice. 
Rises and sings. 

(Arr: “The Minstrel Boy.”) 

The Ministry rashly into war have gone, 

And excuses none can I find them. : 
The poor taxpayer will be put upon, 

For their wild acts leave a sting behind them. 
Land of Dizzy, says the Honourable Bart., 

Though all the world betrays thee, 
One voice at least shall say something smart, 

Thy gallant Dilke shall raise thee. 
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Let the Ministry fall! Burst the foeman’s chain ! 
Rend th’ Imperialistic bonds asunder ! 
May I be dumb and ne’er speak again 
If they don’t rue the Isandlana blunder. 
Up, then, voter, let them not bully thee ! 
Put your shoulder to the wheel, and then we shall see 
The ballot was made for the pure and free— 
Let it not be used for Disraeli. 
( Voice of CetEwayo, by telephone.) 
* (Air: “The King of the Cannibal Islands.”) 
Hokey Pokey Wankey Fum, 
Look you now what Ihave done ! 
I’li: make you English cut and run 
Before you’re many weeks older ; 
And then I'll conquer all Natal, 
And eat them up both great and small. 
I'll be Cetewayo, or nothing at all, 
Before I go back to my kraal, 
Lord Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere 
I'll make them both feel very queer. ‘ 
This war shall cost you pretty dear, 
For I’m King of all Zululand, sirs. 
Chorus, supported by the whole company. 
(A well-known Song.) 
I heard a voice not long ago 
A voice so wond’rous sweet and low. 
After a brief pause THUNDERBOLT comes forward and 
sings. 
(Air: * Where was Moses.”) 
Where was Chelmsford when the force went out ? 
What was he doing? What was he about? - 
Believe it if you can, but slaughtered to a man, 
Were all our troops in the tervible rout. 
(Air changes to “ Bonnie Dundee.”) 
I am Member for Tamworth, and tho’ I confess 
That I’ve little good feeling, and tact rather less, 
I may be amusing to some who can smile, , 
So I’ll joke on our losses, and Chelmsford revile. 
As long as his friends and the rules will permit, 
I'll cry out for vengeance—he’s down and can’t hit ; 
But who is this member who looks so austere ? 
As Justice slowly rises. 
It’s all up with the Member for Tamworth, I fear. 
Justice, with warning gesture, recites 
Cease this unseemly babble ! 
Thy speech is fitter for a Commune rabble 
Than for this House where laws are made. 
He thou’st attack’d was ne’er afraid, 
And in our wars such zeal and courage showed, 
That grateful England quick on him bestowed 
A clasp. Nay, more: in Abyssinia’s clime 
He held a post of honour, for the time 
Our troops were in the field. And yet thy mocking 
tongue hath said 
He should be punished—that blood is on his head. 
Out on thee, Tamworth’s Member! hast thou ne’er 
blundered, 
That from thy wicked soul such diatribes hast thundered ? 
Here the SECRETARY FOR WAR breaks in with: 
Put me in my little bed ; 
Let me go and hide my head ;— 
For the words I’ve heard to-night 
Seem unkind and far from right. 
Members who would blame our acts, 
Surely they should stick to facts. 
When a man is far away 
Wholesale censure’s not fair- play. 


siscaaachiee cn 
“Put me in my little bed ; ; 
Let me go and hide my head. 
Sobs and retires up R. On which PEACEMAKER sings— 
(Air : “ Paddle your own Canoe.”) 
I’ve travelled about a bit in-my time, 
And of fixes I’ve been in a few ; 
But I’ve found it the best and safest line 
To say what I’m going to do. 
We've heard a good deal of abuse to-night, 
And a deal of what’s not quite true ; 
Sir Bartle Frere would have been all right 
» If he’d said what he meant to do. 
Chorus. 
If he’d loved the Zulus as himself, 
And taken from us his cue, 
He'd not have to sit down ’neath a Goverri- 
ment frown— 
But he has, and that ought to do. 
He is about to continue, but is interrupted by the Chorus 
Jrom Ministerial Benches, led by the ResPONsis.e 


MANAGER. 
( Singing.) MANAGER. 

Now, I tell them they need not come humbugging me. 
Majority. 

For our troops, our troops, have gone over the sea. 
MANAGER. 

Now, I tell them they need not come humbugging me. 
Majority. 

For our, hearts, our hearts, are with Earl Dizzy. 


(Da capo.) 
General breakdown, and curtain. 


House of Commons. Ri: Be 
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FALCONERS AND THEIR FOES. 


T was not a very “happy thought” which prompted 
the Wimbledon Conservators a few days ago to 
take up arms against the sport of falconry i in its attempt 
to revive once more. There is an ancient maxim, dear 
to Englishmen, which forbids “ hitting a man when he 
is down ;” and it is not a very heroic exploit to try and 
extinguish the smouldering ashes of a pastime in which 
our ancestors long took most pride. It is probable, 
accordingly, that many others besides those enthusiasts 
who still fly trained hawks will be glad that the pro- 
ceedings of the Conservators were not crowned with 
success. They had taken advantage of a bye-law framed 
to prevent birds’-nesting and bird-trapping, to drag before 
a police-magistrate a gentleman who had been exercising 
his trained falcons on the common. Had the quarty 
consisted of some of those wild rooks which often fly 
across the common, there might have been some sort of 
pretence for appealing to the bye-law, however contrary 
to the spirit of it the attack on an amateur falconer 
might be. But unluckily for the over-zealous 
Conservators, the flights on the occasion in question were 


‘at bagged birds, the property of the owner of the hawks ; 


and the magistrate before whom the case was heard at 
once declined to admit that there was anything illegal 
in the whole affair. It is, of course, open to the Gon- 
servators to appeal against such a decision, and to 
presevere in their endeavour to pervert their bye-laws to 
a purpose admittedly never contemplated when they were 
framed. Fortunately there are other places besides this 
one suburban common upon which pigeoris, and rooks 


| too, can be flown; and if the Conservators should ulti- 
| mately deprive those who fréquént Wimbledon Coiimon 














from the right of a noble and exciting sport, the loss will 
be rather that of the ratepayers than of falconers who 
might otherwise occasionally fly a hawk over the ground. 


- From the unsuccessful raid of the Putney common- 
“keeper upon the falconers who invaded his domain, we 
may turn to other and more formidable obstacles which 
oppose the art at every step and almost in every corner 
of the world. Out of all the different kinds of flights 
which were formerly in vogue, there remain now some 
four or five. Heron-hawking is practically extinct, and 
the flight “‘ by the river ” at wild fowl is still more a thing 
of the past. . But there remains game-hawking at grouse, 
partridges, and woodcock, with the peregrine, the gyr, 
or the goshawk ; rook-flying over the downs with gyrs and 
peregrines—and only the best of these, if these will do ; 
rabbits for the goshawk ; and magpies for the tiercel pere- 
grime ; and finally, not least beautiful and admirable of all, 
theflight of a pair of merlins at skylarks, Besides all these, 
which are the true objects of all the modern falconer’s 
care, there is the flight at the house pigeon—which, 
though not now used, except in default of wild quarry— 
affords a long and exciting chase, and is only taken by a 
good stoop from above. Each of these flights has its own 
peculiar dangers as well as its own charms, and day by day 
the former seem to encroach upon the latter. A pigeon, 
for instance, finds it every year more easy to find its way 
to a house or out-house ; although this risk is compensated 
in some degree by the gradual disappearance of other 
. Obstacles in the shape of tall hedges. Game-hawking 
would be now more practicable than ever if it were not 
for the prejudices of keepers and owners, who eannot get 
rid of the mistaken notion that trained peregrines frighten 
their coveys away. As for rook-hawking, the opén wolds 
and downs upon which it can be practised with suc- 
cess are becoming wofully cut up. A good rook will 
sometimes go four miles down wind, even with two first- 
rate falcons in chase, and after all escape into the safe 
refuge of an elm. It is then—when the hawks have been 
thrown out and the field is far behind—that the most 
deadly peril arises. A fresh rook passes over, or a wood- 
pigeon comes into view, and off the falcons may go on 
another campaign in a new direction. Whether they kill 
or miss, they are now in the very jaws of death, for who- 
ever comes near them—be he keeper, or gunner, or mere 
“half-armed peasant—it is two to one that a shot or a 
blow will end the existence of a favourite whose value no 
money could ever replace. There is no remedy, and 
‘there is no means of prevention. A lost hawk in this 
‘country generally means a murdered hawk. It is a little 
“hard, certainly, that the trained falcon should fare so 
uamuch more badly than the trained hound, and that the 
sspecious but false plea of ignorance should be always 
allowed ta shield his slayer. Although the law may be 
powerless to punish the wilful assassination of the 
falconers’ friends, it would be scarcely too much to ask 
en their behalf the forbearance of gentlemen and their 
keepers. The unwritten social law which protects the 
tife of the fox might without any hardship be claimed for 
the peregrine; and some share of the reprobation to 
which the vulpecide is treated might in all fairness be 
reserved for the man who kills a hawk wearing bills and 


jesses. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
VIII.—MERCHANT TAYLORS’.—(Part SECOND.) 
HUS a boy on the Classical side has at least the 
opportunity of a sufficiently comprehensive education, 
That such a course of education may be turned to a profit- 
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able account is shown by the noteworthy fact that in the 


most recent competition for the Indian Civil Service, the 
result of which was published in July last, a genuine 


- Merchant Taylors’ schoolboy from this part of the school 


appeared at the head of the list, 200 marks ahead of 
every other competitor. The Modern side contains a 
more miscellaneous assortment of boys. A few enter 
with the intention of specialising a particular branch of 
study, as Mathematics or Natural Science. If they have 
the University i in view, a guantum sufficit of Latin, and 
Greek is given them for the purpose at the expense of 
modern languages. The great bulk of the boys, how- 
ever, who seek the Modern department are those preparing 
for business or commercial life. These may, if their 
parents desire it, drop the classical languages altogether, 
and apply themselves to modern languages in their place. 
These are taught to a considerable extent, and with good 
results, by English masters. A wide choice of subjects 
is given, comprising, besides religious instruction, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, French, German, Greek, Natural Science, 
Modern History and Literature, Geography (including 
Physical ‘Geography), Drawing, English Composition, 
Arithmetic, and Mercantile subjects. Mathematics nine 
hours a week, English History and Geography three 
hours, and Religious Instruction three hours, are compul- 
sory for all boys. The Modern side is further recruited 
by an awkward squad supplied from the Lower School, 
Boys who, at the age of fourteen, have not got out of the 
Lower School in the regular course of promotion are not, 
as at other Public Schools, cast adrift, but turned into two 
special classes of the Modern side created for their recep- 
tion, and fed with such intellectual food as (it is hoped) 
they may be able to assimilate. 

Boys enter the school at nine years of age and upwards, 
but no boy is admitted after he is fourteen. Each year 
the Scholarships of £15 and £30 per annum are 
awarded after competition amongst boys who have been 
at least one year in the school. The Company have 
always, as they do to the present day, set their face against 
the popular institution of “Entrance Scholarships.” 
The hours of school are from nine to twelve, and from 
one to four, Wednesday and Saturday being half-holidays. 
Corporal punishment is extremely rare, and only inflicted 
for moral offences (lying, &c.) or inveterate idleness. 
Neglect of work is punished by “detention” on Wed- 
nesday afternoon for one, two, or three hours. The 
school is examined twice a year in nearly every subject of 
instruction under the authority of the Oxford ond Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board. 

Amongst the famous men of Merchant Taylors who 
have more recently passed away are Dean Mansel, late 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the author of the famous Bampton 
Lectures of 1858 on “The Limits of Religious 
Thought”; Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum ; 
John Gough Nichols, the well-known antiquary; Dr. 
Francis Hawkins ; Thomas Lewin, author of the treatise 
on “ Trusts” that bears his name, and of a “‘dsife of St. 
Paul ;” Charles Mathews the Younger, whose father, the 
original Charles Mathews, was also of Merchant Taylors’. 
Amongst living Merchant Taylors’ are Dr. Samuel Birch, 
the renowned A®gyptologist, and Richard Henry Major, 
both of the British Museum ; the venerable Dr. Hawkins, 
Provost of Oriel; Professor Pritchard, Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy at Oxford; the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hessey, Head-master of the school from 1845—1870 ; 
Sir Charles Tilston Bright ; Professor Thomas Longmore ; 
and many others. 

The number of boys who proceed to the Universities 
is proportionately small. In fact, very few boys indeed 
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go to Oxford or Cambridge at all unless they are to some 
extent provided for by some scholarship or exhibition, for 
the simple reason that their parents, often clergymen and 
struggling professional men, cannot afford to give them a 
University education. The Comipany are exceedingly 
liberal in supplementing, by additional exhibitions, any 
scholarship at either University that a boy may have won 
‘for himself by open competition. Before, however, such 
assistance is rendered, a boy must have done something 
to help himself. Boys are quick to calculate their chances 
of gaining a scholarship some years in advance. If these 
are small or uncertain, a boy is removed and put to some 
business or profession, or sent to study modern languages 
abroad, with a view to as speedy a return as possible for 
the sums expended on his education. Competition all 
round is severe. The hard-working boy probably works 
harder (though he gets shorter holidays) than at most 
schools. At the same time an idle boy who is, as too 
frequently is the case, neglected at home, has a good 
chance of playing off one study against another, and 
doing very little whilst professing to doa great deal. The 
theory of a Public School education, combined with the 
moral influence of home training under the parental eye, 
is a charming one. But the parental eye is not always 
awake, nor the parental help and influence most judi- 
ciously exercised. What Merchant Taylors’ most lack 
is esprit de corps, which is one of the principal features 
of Public School life, but is not very easy to be attained 
in a day school. When cricket shall flourish within the 
precincts of the school, a great step will be gained in this 
direction. Athletic sports held upon the spot and 
“scratch fives” do something to bring together different 
elements of the school, and the school magazine lately 
started may help further to this end. It is a long time 
since Merchant Taylors’ turned out a famous cricketer. 
It has supplied, however, one or two University oars, 
whilst at football and athletic exercises it has boasted 
several doughty champions. 

The additions to the “ Fasti ” recently published, cover- 
‘ing the interval between January 1, 1862, and Dec. 31, 
1878, show that in this space of seventeen years, forty- 
seven first classes, including those at moderations, have 
been gained at Oxford, ten wranglers and first classes at 
Cambridge, including two second wranglers, one fourth 
and two sixth wranglers; 117 open scholarships (in addition 
to close scholarships), twenty-two fellowships, and forty- 
three University scholarships and prizes (including 
proxime accessits and commendations) have been gained 
at Oxford and Cambridge Universities, whilst thirteen 
youths have gained appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service, the first place in the examination having been 
secured twice, viz., in 1866 and 1878, 





TRAINING FOR THE BOATRACE. 


HE general idea of a life in training for the Univer- 

sity Boat-race, or any other athletic contest, seems 

to be a diet of raw beef and mutton, chronic thirst, and 
constant objurgation on the part of the “coach.” That a 
certain amount of privation has to be undergone not 
even the greatest enthusiasts of sport will deny, but to 
what extent that privation is felt depends to a great 
extent upon the temper and tastes of the individual. If 
he is an ardent smoker, or given to enjoying his evenings 
out, with certain fair attractions to entice him, he will 
feel his self-denial and restraint of liberty more than one 
who is no smoker or who has at least no rooted attachment 
to it, or than one who is of quiet and domestic tendencies. 
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Much also depends upon the tone of. the individuals 
who are thus associated together. Sometimes a crew 
harmonise socially, and find many tastes in common; 
sometimes they behave like strange dogs in a kennel from 
first to last. The animal part of training is, after all; 
laxity itself compared to what soldiers have to go through 
when campaigning. The food, though plain, is well 
cooked, well served, eaten in comfort and in plenty. 
There is no midnight révei//e, no intrusion on the hours 
of well-earned slumber. If the men have to face the 
cold, perhaps in driving sleet or rain, stripped to.a 
“ zephyr” jersey, they are at least in active motion 
during the exposure, and can wrap up warmly the instant 
that the order comes to “easy all.” When the day’s row 
is over they have no accoutrements to clean, nor any fear 
of having to rest, feed, or sleep in wet garn:ents or on 
hard ground. Their dressing-rooms are snug, warm 
water and clean towels are ready for them, and when re- 
clad in ordinary costume they can leave care behind 
them, and go home ravenous to dinner with the best 
sauce of hunger. 

It may be said that campaigning would be an acknow- 
ledged purgatory but for the emulation and excitement of 
operations in the field. In a similar way the rowing of each 
day provides plenty of interest, and even excitement, except 
when a crew happens to know from the outset that their 
chance is forlorn. So soon as the boat is settled, rowing 
against time is part of the programme, and there is a 
good deal of interest attached to the clocking of each 
day’s performance. Still more, when the rival boat 
appears on the same scene, is there excitement in com- 
paring the time taken by one crew, say, from Putney to 
Hammersmith, with that of the other from Hammersmith 
to Barnes, and of endeavouring to draw a line there- 
from, after making all allowances for conditions of wind 
and tide. 

To sketch a day’ s work in each University « crew may 
not be without interest. Seven o’clock is the hour for 
turning out of bed, and sometimes even earlier. Before 
breakfast a brisk walk is taken, generally before taking the 
matutinal tub. The walk will be from a mile-and-a-half 
upwards. ‘Then to breakfast. At Oxford the men take 
their meals alternately in each other’s rooms, while at 
Cambridge they usually make the Hoop or Lion their 
headquarters for breakfast and dinner, and in some years 
even for luncheon. Breakfast consists of broiled steaks 
and chops, stale bread, one egg perhaps, not too hard 
boiled, or else poached, water-cresses, and two cups of 
tea. The meat is slightly underdone, pink in the centre ; 
but not vaw, or anything like it. While at the University, 
the mornings are spent in ordinary duties; but when 
they reach Putney there is always some sort of rowing 
done in the forenoon, light or hard according to the state 
of the tide. Luncheon is of stale bread and a little cold 
meat. The afternoon sees the rowing of the day done, 
if at slack water. ‘Short course” days at Oxford com- 
prise two rows or more to Iffley “and back. “Long 
course” is a paddle to the first gate below Sandford 
Lock, then a row straight on end to Abingdon Lasher 
(three and three-quarter miles), then a paddle back 
to Sandford. Sometimes the crew get out to stretch 
their legs, and walk a mile back from the Lasher, the 
boat being rowed so far by the coach and one of the 
crew if no other spectator is available. From Sandford 
they go’ home on foot, running about a mile of the 
distance, to reduce weight. Dinner is of plain roast-beef 
and mutton, with fish generally on alternate days (turbot or 
fried soles, without sauce in either case). Light puddings 
now and then, of a plain quality, or else jelly; two glasses 
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of old ale, and sometimes an extra half glass. Then 
water-cress and bread-and-butter for a finish, After that 
dessert, of an orange, dry biscuits, and a glass or two of 
port or claret. The limit of fluid allowed makes each 
drop as precious as water with the Ancient Mariner ; 
when a man is filling his glass the carver stops operations 
if the table is rickety, and it is high treason for any man 
to shake. The glass is filled slowly till the bubbles at 
the rim begin to run to the centre, which is the signal for 
dropping the lips to sip before it runs over. Only those 
who have been thus limited in their fluid can appreciate 
the value of an extra teaspoonful. If the water-cresses 
are served up too dry, they are soused with water for the 
sake of what may adhere to them ! 

At Cambridge the dinner scene is much the same, 
except that, dining at a hotel, pint pots are used instead 
of glasses for ale. The rowing is chiefly between Baitsbite 
and the boat-houses, with now and then a visit to Clay- 
hithe, or even to the Fens; sometimes the crew row to 
Ely one day and rail home, and then row the boat back 
the next day. The evenings do not hang heavily if the 
crew are of an average tone ; a friendly “ pool” produces 
exercise and digestion, if a billiard-room can be found not 
too saturated with smoke; or round games of cards pass 
the time. In these later years music has become so much 
a part of boys’ education that there is usually a good 
pianist or two in the boat, and two or three good voices 
at least, and songs and glees go a long way to make time 
pass pleasantly. The long stay which has been customary 
at Putney of late years becomes rather monotonous after 
the first novelty of scene has worn off. Cambridge was 
very wise this year to spend several days at Kingston for 
a change, where the water is nearly as good as the tide- 
way when once afloat, and far re than when the tide is 
at a low ebb. 

A witness before a coroner’s jury once said that he “ knew 
the deceased well,” whereas it turned out that they had 
never met till the night before the death of the subject. 
In explanation he said, “We got drunk together, Sir, and 
that always makes men intimate like.” Old oars of past 
years will own how strong a bond of union seems to be 
created between themselves and their confréres who have 
shared toil with them and have fed at the same board, even 
though they may separate after the race and may have 
never met before. Many of the staunchest friendships of 
after-life have been thus founded. The school of self- 
denial through which all pass usually bears good fruit in 
after-years. ‘Those who can restrain themselves and do 
one thing well can usually do the same hereafter in 
majora negotia. ‘The names of two Selwyns, Wordsworth, 
Macdougall, among bishops, of Garnier and Merivale 
among deans, of Denman and Brett on the judicial bench, 
and of Chitty more than half-way on the road to it, of 
Beebee, Warre, Lane, Michison, C. T. Smith, Mac- 
naghten, and many others in the University honour lists, 
show that mind can co-exist with matter. If ever physical 
attainments should—as lately suggested by a Commission 
—be considered in selecting officers for the army, there 
will be no finer field to choose from than rowing-men. 


As for qualities for command in the field, an able captain. 


of a boat, of an eleven, or a foot-ball team would never 
make a bad general. 


ONE RESULT OF RECIPROCITY. 


HILE the doctrines of Free Trade, which for 

more than thirty years have been accepted by 

the British public with less doubt than the principles of 
the Reformation, are now being openly attacked by the 
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formidable army of Protectionists mustered by benighted 
foreign Governments “in the interests of the producer,” 
we have traitors even in “England who, as skirmishers 
fighting under the banner of Reciprocity, worry our out- 
posts, and are in fact the vanguard of the Protectionist 
hosts. It may well be doubted whether the man who 
professes still to believe in Christianity and Free Trade, 
but now advocates retaliatory measures, in order to 
bring recalcitrant foreigners to reason, and suggests pro- 
hibitory duties on clarets as a punishment to the French 
Government for preventing its subjects from purchasing 
iron in the cheapest market, has the slightest ‘notion of 
the innumerable difficulties and delays which, if his 
views were ever realised, would hinder trade and hamper 
both imports and exports. As soon as the principle of 
taxing a commodity on a general tariff applicable to all 
such commodities is abandoned, and variable duties are 
levied on them according to the country from which 
they come, another of the advantages possessed by 
England over her Continental neighbours will disappear. 
For one of the chief reasons why London has become 
the commercial capital of the world, and England its 
warehouse, is to be sought ins the freedom from restric- 
tions with which all operations of commerce are carried 
on; in the absence of the numerous, complicated, and 
extremely inconvenient regulations which elsewhere 
hinder importations ; in the immense facilities enjoyed 
by British merchants through the extension of bonded 
warehouses and the warrant system ; and last, though 
not least, in the universal application of machinery 
driven by steam and hydraulic power to the loading and 
discharging of vessels in our ports. ‘The operations of 
importing a carpet or a case of wine from abroad are 
simple enough for an Englishman. When he has tasted 
the wine at Bordeaux or chosen the carpet at Teheran, 
he will as a rule have to take no more trouble until 
advised by some agent in London of the arrival of the 
goods, when he sends his cheque for their cost and the 
charges on them, and receives them within a few hours. 
If they have come through one of the numerous respect- 
able shipping agents who abound in all English ports’ 
these charges are moderate in proportion to the value of 
the article, and the purchaser rejoices at the success of 
his choice and the result of his journey. But abroad— 
say, in Austria—the position is very different. If an 
Austrian has bought wine in France and some bedroom 
crockery in England, he will, like the Englishman, be 
advised of their arrival at the Vienna Custom House. 
But he is required to attend there personally and to 
swear to the countries from which the respective goods 
come, for the duty levied on crockery is not the same 
if it comes from Italy as if it is exported from England. 
After signing various ‘declarations of origin” the 
cases or bales are hunted up, and meanwhile the con- 
signee must wait in a huge shed, draughty and cold 
in winter, hot and dusty in summer, till it can be ascer- 
tained whether the contents of the packages agree with 
his declarations. Meanwhile, possibly twelve o’clock 
strikes and all the workpeople go to their dinner for an 
hour. When they return the impatient purchaser, not 
yet seeing anything of his goods, fees some oa 
heavilyin orderto look for them. When theyare at last di 
covered in a remote corner they are dragged, pushed, or 
carried by manual labour to the nearest scales, and 
weighed, while another pause ensues till the official 
arrives in whose presence alone they can be opened. 
This gentleman’s dinner-hour being one o’clock, he has 
left the building, and meanwhile the workmen disperse 
to other jobs. At last the officer appears, and summons 
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fresh labourers with chisels and hammers to open the 
cases. . As this is a fresh gang, which knows not Joseph, 
they have to be feed again. Turning solemnly, nay, 
threateningly to the consignee, whom fatigue, cold, and 
hunger have by this time reduced to a very abject con- 
dition, the official inquires once more whether the 
declarations he holds in his hand give a true account 
of the contents and value of the wares. And then at 
last the cases are opened. The things are dragged out 
and examined, and unless the fees alluded to have been 
lavishly bestowed beforehand, it not unfrequently 
happens that all the separate articles, say, of a dinner- 
service, are ruthlessly extracted and spread out on the 
- ground, exposed to be run over or den on by the 
porters who stagger by under their heavy loads, Should 
there be the slightest error in the declarations, should a 
good-natured wine merchant have packed up an extra 
bottle of chartreuse as a premium to his customer, or 
should a dress have been described as merino when it 
is considered by the Austrian official rather to resemble 
cashmere, the whole goods are liable to confiscation, 
and a fine of ten times their value may be im- 
posed; for it is a clear and deliberate attempt 
to defraud the Revenue. It need not be added 
that the fine is never enforced in such a case as we are 
describing ; but the very idea of its possibility is a 
splendid lever for extorting more fees, and the stern 
official uses his opportunity, for airing his eloquence to 
the admiration of the surrounding porters, and talks of 
the dishonesty of the transaction, of the traitorous crime 
of attempting to deceive an Imperial and Royal Beamie, 
and finally of the leniency of the Imperial and Royal 
Government, which, through him, an Imperial and Royal 
official, will for once allow justice to be tempered with 
mercy, and permit the goods to pass oh condition of the 
declaration being rectified and the additional duty paid 
on the soap-dish not declared, and on the cashmere 
fraudulently declared to be merino, The subordinate 
officials and workmen have meanwhile been humbly 
listening to their chief’s eloquence, cap in hand, not 
even casting a glance on the cause of the oration, who, 
by the time the sermon is ended, feels like a criminal in 
the dock. ‘“ What have I to pay?” he gasps at last. 
“That,” replies. the official, “‘must be settled by the 
Herr Kaiserlich - Konigliche - Ober - Zoll -Amts - revisions- 
inspector. Come this way!” And this way he must 
come, leaving all his goods and chattels to the tender 
mercies of the rough porters and of the nimble-fingered 
Bohemians, whose ideas on the sanctity of private 
property are notoriously lax. He ventures to suggest 
his doubts to the official, and to inquire whether his 
things are safe, 
sternly, “Do you suppose that anything would be 
stolen out of the Imperial and Royal Custom House? 
Do you think we are thieves? How do you dare to 
express doubts of Imperial and Royal Beamfe?” The 
consignee, who is by this time reduced to a pulp, walks 
submissively into a dirty little office, where, at a desk 
painted black and covered with ruled papers and sand, 
Sits a grimy clerk, smoking very coarse cheap tobacco. 
Here he is told to wait while the officer proceeds into 
an ‘inner sanctum, still grimier than the first. After 
some little time he is summoned, and informed 
that he will have to pay seven additional kreuzers 
duty (three halfpence) on the soap-dish, and twenty- 
One kreuzers on the cashmere, in addition to the 
sum of nine florins fifty-six kreuzers due on the 
original declaration. Delighted to get done at last, the 
consignee pulls out his pocket-book, which contains 
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the paper money current in Austria, “All in silver,” 
say the officials. ‘“ But I have no silver.” “Then go 


and, get some ;” and he has to go and find a money- 
changer near the Custom House gate, to purchase nine 
florins eighty-four kreuzers in silver at a price exceeding 
by about 20 per cent, the ordinary market rate, and to 
return to the dirty little office, ‘The money, however, is 
not received there. He is sent off to pay it in a very 
remote part of the building, up several pairs of stairs, 
and down a number of passages. When he at last 
discovers the cassa it is crowded, as the hour of closing 
is approaching, and the clerks are busy putting away 
their books, counting the money, and locking up the 
drawers. A handsome fee to one of the guards who 
hang about the counter will probably induce the man 
to nudge a clerk and whisper something. The clerk 
then attends, with a view of sharing the fee afterwards 
with the guard, relieves our friend of his money, and 
carefully writes a receipt, which he copies and recopies 
with methodical slowness into several large books, and 
gets countersigned by two other persons. When all this 
is done, and the exhausted consignee rushes off to his 
goods, he finds the doors of the Custom-house being 
closed, as work is over for the day. Producing his 
receipt, he begs to be allowed to remove his property, 
but is informed that this is no longer possible. It is 
three o’clock, and nothing more can be done. The 
things must remain there till eight next morning ; and 
he is obliged to rise by candle-light and go at 
eight next morning himself, for they are, as he thinks, 
all scattered about the floor, and unless he is pre- 
sent himself something is sure to be forgotten. But 
when he arrives he finds that crockery, dresses, and wines 
have all been indifferently stuffed into the various cases 
somehow, and unwilling again to unpack and repack 
them, he hires porters at outrageous prices, and takes 
them home, It is. then ascertained that the notorious 
soap-dish is broken, that a bottle of wine is missing, 
and that two others are empty of their contents, with 
which the cashmere is impregnated. The duty has 
amounted to about one pound sterling only, but, in fees, 
porterage, stamps, exchange, and other charges, no less 
than two pounds ten shillings have been expended, while 
nearly two days were wasted in clearing the goods. If 
any complaint is made, the answer is invariably that the 
regulations must be complied with, and, besides, “ it 
serves you right; why encourage foreign industry? You 
should spend your money in Austria. You can buy 
good wine and crockery here,” 
Such is the result of reciprocity. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


avon 


PARIS PAPERS. 

HE ordinary general meeting of the Société 
Générale, which took place at Paris on Saturday 

last, was looked forward to with much curiosity and some 
anxiety; for a few months ago a small financial paper 
devoted to the gossip of the cou/lisse, called the Crédit 
National, published a series of extremely heavy charges 
against the management of this company and its present 
position. A number of figures were quoted, and more 
or less credible evidence given to support them. If, 
however, only a quarter, or even a tenth part, of these 
charges had been true, the situation of the Société 
Générale would indeed be desperate ; for it was stated 
that its position was no better than that of the Glasgow 
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Bank ; that the whole capital, amounting to fifty millions 
of francs, had long since disappeared ; that the total 
deficit, which had been concealed by false balance-sheets, 
was seventy-seven millions; that the Society was only 
able to live on from hand to mouth with the funds 
entrusted to it by fresh depositors; that the police was 
aware of all these facts, but did not dare to interfere, on 
account of the general ruin which would follow on the 
collapse of so important a company ; and so on. 

The personality of the author of these attacks, which 
were largely read, does not inspire much general con- 
fidence. His name is Jules David; he was a banker at 


Paris during the Second Empire, and had to make his 


escape to England to avoid the penal consequences of 
fraudulent bankruptcy. He remained in London until 
the term dnring which he could still be arrested had 
expired, and meanwhile endeavoured to introduce here 
the system of extortion by means of financial journals 
which flourishes so extensively on the Continent. Having 
returned to Paris, he is trying to make a fresh fortune in 
the same way, and has selected for his partner in this 
honest undertaking the notorious Hugelmann, who was 
formerly a Bonapartist journalist, then a spy of the 
Thiers Government, and finally was convicted and sent 
to prison for obtaining money by false pretences and 
extortion. 

At the general meeting M. Veniére, the managing 
director, who was in the chair, energetically suppressed 
all attempts at accusing or questioning the Board, and 
carried the approval of the annual report and the 
declaration of a dividend of 15 francs per share fon the 
year 1878 by a large majority. 

Yet the charges made by the Crédit National have had 
some effect on the public, and considerable withdrawals 
of funds from the Société Générale have taken place. 
And even admitting that the accusations are entirely 
false, the Society is now largely affected by the competi- 
tion of the Crédit Lyonnais, which has certainly succeeded 
in gaining the first place among French credit companies, 
and which is now establishing in Paris and in other large 
towns a number of local bureaux, in which the deposits 
of private individuals and small tradesmen will be 
received. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Figaro also took place last Saturday, and the report is 
very interesting. The net profits for the year 1878 are 
stated to be 1,500,000 francs, the expenditure being three 
millions and the receipts four-and-half millions, of which 
800,000 francs were paid for advertisements and 3,700,000 
francs were received for subscriptions and by the sale of 
the paper. These figures are extraordinary ones, con- 


sidering the situation of the French Press, and show the 
. ablest financial management. No French paper has 


ever produced results even approaching them. The 
Figaro is not well informed with respect to home politics, 
and absolutely ignorant on all foreign affairs ; it owes its 
success entirely to an indefinable speciality of esprit, and 
to the peculiar Parisian spirit by which it is animated. 


Tue Stock EXcHANGE.—An attempt was made during 
the past week to introduce a rule that all new members 
should be compelled to be shareholders in the Stock 
Exchange. Defeated on a general poll, the measure will 
probably be brought forward annually. It seemsto us to be 
a very reasonable proposition. Individuals holding a stake 
in the concern are less likely than otherwise to do any- 
thing to the discredit of the institution, and the power of 
the Stock Exchange can only be maintained by keeping 
complete faith with the general public. Considering that 





a law exists that no person outside of the “ House,” who 
was not possessed of shares at the time of its coming into 
action should be permitted to hold such shares, it must 
be of advantage to exact from each new applicant the 
guarantee which this purchase would afford. Shares in 
the Stock Exchange are worth about £180 each, and 
yield 434 per cent. per annum. It is gratifying to observe 
that the Committee have at last yielded to the force of 
public opinion, and that publication, for the first time, 
of the name of a defaulter was made in the daily papers 
a few days ago. The deterrent element. of publicity is of 
the highest value in the prevention of wilful fraud, and 
invariably leads to increased caution in all commercial 
dealings involving credit. 

HUNGARIAN GOLD RENTE.—Large transactions have 
taken place in this security during the past week, and it has 
risen considerably in price. This has been due to the 
action of the Syndicate who are charged with introducing 
the loan upon this market. Application will be made far 
a quotation in the official list. Investors will do well to 
remember that Hungary is, in proportion to its resources, 
a very considerable borrower, and that its prosperity 
depends absolutely on the result of its harvest. The stock 
at its present prices pays about 7% per cent. 

THe New Or.EANS Banks.—The trouble among the 
New Orleans banks commenced with the suspension of 
the Southern Bank, with a capital of 344,500 dols,, and 
the embarrassment of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 
with a capital of 300,000 dols. The other banks at once 
issued a notice limiting the amount of cheques to be paid 
to any one depositor, during the day, to 200 dols., which 
measure enabled them to obtain 1,000,000 dols. from 
New York to meet the run. The panic was, probably, 
due to the heavy decline in New Orleans and Louisiana 
Bonds, and is amongst the few cases where the failure 
of a State or city to meet its obligations has fallen most 
heavily upon its own people. The matter, of which 
much has been made, is of merely local importance. 

TurkeEy.—The De Tocqueville convention, which 
never inspired the outside public with much confidence, 
having been finally disposed of, the field is now open to 
any enterprising adventurer of good address and capable 
intelligence. Remembering how the late Mr. Louis 
Merton invented and carried through the conversion of 
the Caimés, we are surprised that his example has not 
found imitators. 

THE S1LtvER MarRKET.—It is considered certain that 
Germany will put into practice the long-deferred measure 
of increasing the silver coinage by 2%4 marks per head of 
the population, a measure which will relieve the market 
of £5,000,000 of the depreciated metal. The proposed 
new loan of £10,000,000 for India, to be raised in gold 
in London, which would have proved a palliative for the 
evils resulting from the continued fall in silver, is meeting 
with a very large amount of opposition. We have, in 
anticipation of some proposal, given our reasons for 
advocating energetic measures, and it remains to be seen 
what light the debates of May next will shed upon the 
question. 


FINE ARTS. 


a 
SHOW SUNDAY. 


HE Sunday before the date fixed for sending 
pictures in to the Royal Academy has been 

for many years devoted to a series of private exhibitions 
held in the various studios, each artist allowing his friends 
to see the works he is going to offer to the judges who sit 
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at Burlington House. Thus, then, we are enabled to 
see what work is in hand, and how our painters have pro- 
gressed during this exceptionally murky winter, which 
has been almost as fatal in an artistic as in a sanitary 
sense, for many painters have been unable to finish their 
pictures owing to the wretched light. It will be seen, 
however, from a few notes on the principal pictures which 
are going either to the Academy or the Grosvenor that 
the art harvest will be by no means a poor one, and even 
if the show at Burlington House cannot vie with that in 
the Paris Salon, it will at all events prove that our artists 
are labouring manfully, and, on the whole, with good 
results. 

Taking. a few. Academicians first, we find Mr. 
Poynter, R.A., sending Nausicaa and her companions 
playing ball, and also a portrait of the Countess Cowper, 
while he contributes a likenéss of a gentleman to the 
Grosvenor. Mr. Millais; R.A., sends the Princess 
Elizabeth and a portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, R.A., goes to “ Alice in Wonderland ” for inspira- 


tion, and will also exhibit “The Naughty Kitten.” The | 
President will be represented by ‘‘ The Prophet Jeremiah | 


fed by an Angel,” the picture which was shown in Paris 
last year, while he has also painted portraits ofthe Countess 
Brownlow and of Signor Costa.. Mr. Woolner, R.A., will 
have busts of Sir William Gull and Sir R. Barry, while Mr. 
Horsley, R.A., sends two pictures, entitled respectively 
“Leading Strings” and “Oh, Horror!” a medizval 
lady finding a cat spoiling her toilet. Mr- Pettie’s picture, 
“The Death Warrant,” is singularly powegful ; while Mr. 
Elmore, R.A., sends ‘‘A Greek Ode,” and “Mr. Faed, 
R.A., “Free from Care,” a Highland girl making a 
garland of flowers. Turning to the Associates, we see 
Mr. Burgess represented by a head of a Moor, and a 
Student of Salamanca brought before the Dons of that 
University; Mr. Eyre Crowe by “ Marat in his Bath” 
(July 13, 1793), while Charlotte Corday is coming in at 
the door, and a “Study of Bluecoat Boys.” Mr. Vicat 
Cole deals, as of old, with waving woods and cornfields ; 
while Mr. Ouless, faithful to portraiture, has painted Mr. 
Bright and Sir Thomas Gladstone. Mr. Prinsep sends 
two Indian studies, and a portrait of Mr. Hare; and Mr. 
Poole—who, by the way, should have been among our 
R.A.’s—a very characteristic landscape, “ Imogen before 
the Cave of Belisarius.” Mr. Fildes sends “The Return 
of the Prodigal,” and Mr. Marcus Stone “ In the Shade,” 
a pretty idyll of a bygone time, and a single figure of a 
young girl. Mr. Storey has painted a lady in a pink 
‘dress; and Mr. Alma Tadema, faithful to classical 
subjects, sends “ In the Time of Constantine,” and “ The 
Pomona Festival.” Mr. Long contributes two fine 
pictures, the subjects taken from the book of Esther ; 
and Mr. Peter Graham one moorland landscape and two 
-$ea-scapes, 

Among the most remarkable work by outsiders we may 
notice Mr. Herkomer’s large water-colour, which goes to 
the Grosvenor, as also does Mr. Burne-Jones’s ** Annun- 
ciation.” Mr. Legros sends to the same Gallery a mag- 
nificent picture—“ Jacob’s Dream,” and we note also that 
:the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) has offered a 
small statuette to Sir Coutts Lindsay for exhibition. Mr. 
Henry Moore is true to the sea as of old, sending “ A 
Calm at Sunset,” and a view of Yarmouth Roads. Mr. 
John O’Conner will have a view of the Sierra Nevada in 
the Academy, and some Spanish sketches in the Gros- 
venor. Mr. Boughton has painted some tramps effec- 
tively, and also “ Priscilla,” the charming heroine of 
Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish.” Mr. Briton 
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“ The Poacher’s Widow,” and another work from his brush 
is entitled, “In manus tuas, domine.” When we add that 
Mr. Wills, the dramatist, sends “Ophelia and Laertes” 
to the Grosvenor, we shall have said-enough to whet the 


reader’s appetite for the exhibitions, and shown that our 
artists have not been idle. 


===> 


MUSIC: 


) res 
THE BACH CHOIR. 


REVIOUS tothe initial performance in this country 

of Sebastian Bach’s great Mass in B minor two 

years ago, it was generally regarded as a stupendous work, 
of gigantic choral proportions, and next to impossible to 
render. No society ever attempted it, and for another 
fifty years the Mass might have remained ‘a dead letter 
to us had ‘not Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, with a degree of 
courage that many likened to audacity, gathered together 
a body of amateur singers—fashionable amateurs only, 


‘be it noted—drilled them into admirable shape, and 
‘made them so completely masters of their task, that they 


not only sang the Mass, but sang it in such glorious 
style that “all the world wondered.” ‘Here, then, were 
amateurs successfully achieving what professionals had 
considered it almost impracticable to attempt; and 
although this idea was naturally dispelled by the actual 
performance, the fact remains that no other choral body 
in England has, to our knowledge, as yet undertaken the 
Mass. If, therefore, we thank Mr. Goldschmidt for a 
realisation of some of the grandest examples of fugue 
and counterpoint Bach ever wrote, we have to thank him 
just as much for consolidating his splendid choir and 
enabling us to hear once a year the noble work it was 
his privilege to introduce. The performance of 
1879, at St. James’s Hall on Thursday night, was 
not a whit less excellent than its predecessors. All 
the remarkable qualities of equal balance of power, 
precision of attack, and accuracy of intonation that 
had previously marked the singing of the choir 
were again apparent, and the old effects were 
produced with undiminished power. In choruses that 
demand a constant repetition of notes quite out of the 
ordinary register, and contain runs that would test to the 
utmost the cleverest Handelian choristers, one can afford 
to dispense with the muances of light and shade, which 
might be better observed by this choir ; but indeed this 
is well-nigh their only fault—one that experience and 
familiarity with their work will probably remove. We 
have just space enough left to praise Madame Sherring- 
ton, Madame Patey, and Mr. Shakespeare for their 
artistic rendering of the solos ; the band for their capital 
playing of the accompaniments ; and Mr. Goldschmidt 
for the masterly manner in which he conducted. The 
hall was very full, and an exceptionally fashionable 
audience was peresent. | 


THE .EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 


opeicesnpelviemastinoe 
LETTERS FROM A FRIVOLOUS YOUTH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Y DEAR EXAMINER,—Struck with the pro- 
fundity, intensity, and earnestness of the earnest 





Riviere has been inspired by Kingsley’s ballad, and paints | men who have addressed you on various subjects, ranging 
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from patent medicines to conscientious scruples, I 
marvelled much how I should attain to such a pinnacle 
of earnestness, and having read the experiences acquired 
in a third-class carriage, I pondered long and deeply, and 
determined to try how much of culture 
remained in a hamper transmitted by parcels delivery. 
Alas ! my good intentions were frustrated by the refusal 
of the company to carry live stock. So I had to turn my 
attention elsewhere. For a week I wandered about 
searching for that which I could not find. But at last, by 
the merest accident, I found myself, if not actually in 
possession of earnestness, at least on the fair road to 
obtain it. ‘The way it came about was as follows—here 
let me state that as a search after earnestness is not what 
is vulgarly termed “ filling at the price,” I am constrained 
to employ my spare time in an occupation that, although it 
has not so high and noble an end, yet brings more grist 
to the mill, or, in other words, “‘ pays better.” 
One morning pursuing my calling, I had occasion to 
go “to London and thro’ London and out the other 
side,” as an old children’s game has it, and rushing into 
the station a minute behind time I had the pleasure of 
seeing the tail lamps of the train slowly leaving the end 
ef the platform. Now, Mr. Examiner, if you have ever 
missed a train, you can enter into my feelings. Envy, 
hatred, and malice, mingled with regret, remorse, and 
rage, literally streamed from me. My thoughts wandered 
to the unfinished cup of tea, the half-eaten breakfast, and 
i-——, No, I will not say what I did, but it was my 
first step on the way to earnestness, for I did it heartily. 
Having given vent to my feelings, I inquired and found 
I had halfan-hour to wait, so proceeded to a cheerless 
den with four walls and benches all round them, called 
by courtesy the gentlemen’s waiting-room. Casting my 
eyes about for something to relieve the monotony of the 
scene, they fell upon a bundle of dirty paper hung on the 
wall, with printed matter of the largest type displayed 
thereon. A closer examination showed the “ printed 
matter ” to be a series of texts and “jottings” (if I may 
be allowed the term) from Scripture, and I was enjoined 
“not to put my trust in princes nor in any child of man,” 
and was informed “that hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” Doubtless you will agree with me that both quo- 
tations were very apt in my peculiar circumstances, but 
they could hardly be called a means of leading my un- 
righteous mind into the path of virtue. So I turned from 
them with something akin to disgust, and hoped to find 
consolation from a small green volume I found lying on 
the chimney-piece. | Again was I doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for from what remained of its leaves (the greater 
part having been used for pipe or fire-lighting purposes) 
I gathered that it was a smaller edition of the noble work 
that graced the wall. At this moment my train arrived, 
and I was whirled away to the great City, through which 
I passed, wondering much at what I had seen. My 
destination and brief haven of rest was Ports- 
mouth, outside of which place again my latent and 
slumbering earnest nature had reason to bubble up 
to the surface, for on putting my head out of the 
window to ascertain the reason why we had come to 
a standstill, I was confronted with the awful words, 
“ Prepare to meet thy God!” in letters a yard long. Can 
it be, thought I, that this is what is called religion? Do 
those who flood our stations and deface our walls imagine 
that they are doing good? Do they never hear the 
blasphemy to which their useless placarding gives rise? 
Surely it is not for gain? Not like those vile ranters who, 
under the cloak of religion, make scant capital by preach- 
ing (save the mark !) on our waste lands and commons to 





the idle and the curious? No, it must be summed up in 
that one monosyllable, “Cant.” Yet perhaps I ought 
not to grumble at it, as it was this very cant first 
showed me how to be earnest. For in my hatred of it I 
am fast approaching the wished-for goal, and though at 
present I cannot aspire to subscribe myself “ An Earnest 
Man,” yet “when the hey-day in the blood is tame” I 
hope to be allowed to change my signature from that of 


A Frivo.tous Yours. 


A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


hy ys you seem inclined to insert correspondence 

on ethical subjects, I send you the enclosed lines, 
written some little time ago, which, I think, carry the 
matter in one direction as far as itcan well be carried. Look- 
ing at the lines again, I find them much like the last six 
inches of a very long line of railway. There is no part 
of the road so ugly, so little travelled over, or so useless, 
generally ; but they are one end, at any rate, of a very 
long thing. The lines are as follows :-— 


THE RIGHTEOUS MAN. 
I. 


The righteous man will rob none but the defenceless, 

Whatsoever can reckon with him he will neither plunder nor 
kill ; 

He will steal ap egg from a hen, , or a lamb from an ewe, 

For his sh d his hens cannot reckon with him here- 
after— 

They live not in any odour of defencefulness ; 

Therefore right is with the righteous man, and he taketh 
advantage righteously, 

Praising God and plundering. 


Il. 


The righteous man will enslave his horse and his dog, 
ae 49 serve him for their bare keep, and for nothing 


Shooting rae selling them for vivisection, when they can 
o longer profit him, 
Backbiting them and beating them if they fail to please him ; 
For his horse and his dog can bring no action for 
Wherefore, then, should he not enslave them, shoot them, 
sell them for vivisection ? 


But the righteous man will not plunder the defenceful, 

Not if he be alone and unarmed, for his conscience 
smite him ; 

He will ae rob a she-bear of her cubs, nor an eagle of her 
eaglets 

Unless he have a rifle to purge him from the fear of sin. 

Then may he aa rejoicing in innocency, from ambush or 


safe distan 

Or he will beguile them, lay poison for them, keep no faith 
with them ; 

For what faith is there with that which cannot reckon here- 


after, 

Neither by itself, nor by another, nor by any residuum of 
ill consequences ? 

Surely, where weakness is utter, honour ceaseth. 


IV. 
Magy Some what is right in the eyes of him who can 


arm me, 

And not in those of him who cannot call me to account. 
Therefore, yield me up th P wings, oh ! humming-bird, 
Sing for me in a prison, o 

Pay me thy rent, oh! oo for it is mine ; 

When there is reckoning there is sin, 

And when there is no reckoning, sin is not. 

X. Y. Z. 


DAYLIGHT IN WorksHops.—Chappuis’ Patents.—69, Fleet 
Street,—{apvrt. ] 
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LECTURES ON FRENCH POETS.* 


HESE lectures are four in number, and. being recent 
in date will be familiar already to haunters of the 
Royal Institution. But all the world does not haunt 
Albemarle Street, and though, if we mistake not, Mr. 
Pollock has repeated them with considerable success. in 
some provincial centres, he may fairly count on a larger 
audience in print than from the platform. Although 
the custom of lectures is certainly developing among us, 
the opinions of Dr. Johnson on the subject are still those 
of a majority of Englishmen. The familiar process of 
reading is the way in which most of us like to take our 
instruction. 

The last of these addresses differs somewhat in 
character from the three first. These are, on the whole, 
more biographical than critical, and though the chief 
literary characteristics of their subjects—Béranger, De 
Musset, and Hugo—are indicated with correctness and 
precision, the men, rather than their works, are the 
subject dealt with. This, indeed, is one of the lecturer’s 
limitations. He is bound to make his lectures interest- 
ing, and there is no doubt that in a lecture more 
especially anecdote and personal trait are more likely to 
attract the hearer than dissertations, however learned or 
acute, on writings, with which it may be surmised that his 
acquaintance is but partial, and which, in consequence of 
their bulk, can only be alluded to, not fully commented, 
in the time. It was therefore doubtless wise of Mr. 
Pollock to deal with these three representatives of the 
French poets of the nineteenth century in the manner 
which he has actually adopted. His treatment shows a 
full acquaintance with the subject, and a very judicious 
knack of selecting the most telling points. In 
doing this he has availed himself of Théophile 
Gautier’s delightful though misnamed “Histoire du 
Romantisme ” (which is in truth only a binder’s collec- 
tion of scattered notices), and of some early and little 
read work of Alfred de Musset’s, which is, as he justly 
points out, of particular value for the criticism of the 
romantic authors. The tale of the movement of 1830, 
often told in French, but rarely if ever in English before 
this book, is one of the most amusing in all literary 
history, though it has its pathetic side too. ‘The /Jeunes- 
France of that day were in some ways typical, and very 
engagingly typical, of all the societies of ardent devotees 
of art and literature which have existed from the begin- 
ning of time to this day. If they were more extravagant 
they had a thousand times more genius and more 
geniality than the abortive “Young England” party, 
which in some respects, though not in many, corresponded 
with them a few years later on this side the Channel, and 
they were entirely free from the priggishness and un- 
reality which characterised that school. Of the famous 
first representation of ‘‘ Hernani,” when a repetition of 
the battles of the factions of the Constantinople Theatre 
was anticipated in the sober precincts of the Frangais, 
Mr. Pollock gives a lively account, and of part of the play 
itself he supplies an excellent specimen of translation. 
Very interesting, too, is his sketch of De Musset, the 
spoiled child of modern literature, and of Béranger, who 
was in every way, literary and personal, the exact opposite 
of the author of “ Namouna.” 


* Lectures on French Pods. By W.H. Pottock. C, Kegan 
Paul and Co. 
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The lecture on Victor Hugo and that on romanticism 
generally, contain, as we have said, more literary criticism 
than the other two. Mr. Pollock evidently takes special 
interest in the question of the relations of literature to the 
drama, and in his last chapter he discusses at some length 
the way in which those relations were influenced by the 
romantic movement in France, and the amount of success 
which that movement may claim. The discussion is 
appropriately enough introduced by a criticism of 
“ Hernani” itself, and Mr. Pollock has no difficulty in 
showing that that famous piece is, from the purely 
dramatic point of view, something like a very bad play, 
He appears, indeed, to be himself rather sceptical as to 
the reasonableness of the romantic theories, and argues 
in favour of not a few of the rules and restrictions of the 
classical drama. The truth seems to be that the fault of 
the French classicists and of their followers in England, 
upon whom Mr. Pollock is justly severe, was to be found 
rather in their application of their “rules” than in those 
rules themselves. The moment anything is accepted as 
a “rule” in art, there is the danger of classicism, or, at 
least, of the monstrosity which was accepted as classicism 
in France during the eighteenth century. The only 
rules to be found in literature are mere generalisations 
drawn from the actual practice of artists, and to start 
from these generalisations as first principles is a ludicrous 
mistake. There may be no great harm in the unities, 
but if anybody sits down at a desk with the unities hang- 
ing up. before him, and writes to their order, he will pretty 
certainly write a bad play. Submission to such purely 
arbitrary and empirical rules is accepted as a proof of 
poetical talent, and very soon does instead of any 
talent at all. Nobody nowadays takes the trouble to read 
the plays from which the semi-lunatics of 1830 did as a 


fact deliver the French stage. When the average person - 


thinks of the opponents of Hugo and Dumas, he thinks 
of Racine and Voltaire, which is absurd. The people 
really to be set against the romantics are their own earlier 
contemporaries, the Baour Lormians and De Jouys,; whose 
otherwise undisturbed dust only the painful historian of 
French literature now sets floating. But if it is absurd 
to start with obedience of rules, and end with such 
obedience, it is at least equally absurd to start with dis- 
obedience to these rules, and end with it as the whole 
duty of poetical man. This Mr. Pollock very well points 
out. Rules, like allegories, in a well-known phrase, 
“don’t bite,” and to hold them in unmitigated horror is 
just as absurd as to hold them in unrestrained worship. 
Altogether this little book—for it is a very small one in 
bulk—is to be welcomed as a contribution to literary 
knowledge. In the compass of four hours the ambition 
of a critic has necessarily to be greatly circumscribed. 
But the subjects of these lectures could hardly have been 
better chosen, and the treatment is well calculated to 
stimulate interest in the subjects. It is almost a stereo- 
typed reproach that Englishmen asa rule know little, and 
care less, about French poetry. To judge from the 
extraordinary observations which sometimes come from 
professed critics on the subject, and from their wild attri- 
butions of modern English rubbish to the study of French 
models, with whom it has nothing in common, we should 
suppose that the’ ignorance was as great as ever. Mr. 
Pollock’s book is therefore a valuable introduction to 
something like a real knowledge of the subject. It is 
specially to be commended for its accuracy of fact and 
sobriety of view. It is not unusual for literary critics 
and lecturers to construct a theory of their subjects 
out of what Hans Breitmann calls their interior, and to 
write or lecture on that theory instead of on the subjects 
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themselves. As an exercise or excursion the process is 
doubtless agreeable, but it must be pronounced, we fear, 
to be of dubious advantage to hearers or readers who are 
not in a position to check the sprightly excursionist. Mr. 
Pollock, on the contrary, is a thoroughly trustworthy 
guide, and may be followed without misgiving. 





ESSAYS ON ART.* 


HE first part of this extremely interesting series of 
essays is devoted to a critical comparison between 
poetry and the fine arts—a subject which will prove the 
most attractive portion of the book to the general reader. 
Mr. Carr thinks that while poetry is often unduly 
influenced by the passions and aspirations of the hour, 
plastic art, on the contrary, “can never forget physical 
beauty, or take aught else in exchange.” This is not 
exactly true. Undoubtedly, the modus operandi of the 
poet is different to that of the painter. The one works 
by reflection, the other by observation ; but it should be 
the aim of both to hold the mirror up to Nature, and to 
Nature alone. In this effort the one has an equal chance 
of failure as the other. For instance, it cannot be said 
that Mr. Whistler’s paintings have the appearance of Mr. 
Carr’s ideal of art—namely, the representafion of emotion 
remembered in tranquillity—nor can they be said to have 
been copied calmly from Nature, being unlike anything 
either in the heavens above or the earth beneath. It is 
true that the poetry of the first half of the present 
century is much marred by philosophical and political 
yearnings; but the age which produced Byron, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, also produced the first great female 
novelists, Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth, whose works 
are characterised in a remarkable way by that repose and 
impartiality which Mr. Carr rightly considers ‘as essential 
to all true plastic art. He thinks that a noble pictoria] 
art would have had a beneficial influence over these 
poets ; but, in reality, all art is under the same influence. 
The poetry of Tennyson grew alongside of a purer 
and more beautiful development of painting, and it 
would be curious to compare the wilder effusions 
of the more modern poets with some of the strange pro- 
ductions of the Grosvenor Gallery. The effect of Mr. 
Carr’s admirable analysis of Blake’s drawings is much 
destroyed by this misunderstanding of the nature of Art 
asawhole. It was Blake’s passionate desire to raise the 
level of painting to the dignity of poetry and music. 
That pictorial art was not in his time inventive, and was 
inferior in design and execution to the contemporary 
literature, was the result of circumstances. Blake was 


-both a poet and a painter, and he is generally considered 


to have been mad. ‘To the poet,” says Mr. Carr, “the 
logical faculty is as indispensable as the imaginative gift.” 
But so it is to the painter, and this is precisely the reason 
why Blake’s illustrations have never become popular, 
because, in fact, they are unintelligible. 

The second part of this book consists mainly of some very 


-able criticisms upon the various schools which are exhibited 


inthe print collection of the British Museum, and concludes 
with a carefully thought-out essay upon the sculpture of 
Flaxman, Gibson, and Alfred Stevens. Mr. Carr has 
evidently bestowed much thought upon his work, which 
we can heartily recommend to our readers as a most 
valuable contribution to our somewhat scanty stock of 
books of superior art criticism. 





* Essays on Art. By J. ComyNns CARR. London : Smith 
Elder, and Co. 
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THE HATTON CORRESPONDENCE.* 
LD letters possess such a charm on the mere score 
of antiquity and quaintness, and are so certain 
to contain at least casually curious illustrations of the 
past, that we always feel grateful for any with which 
learned societies or individual antiquaries may think 
proper to present us. We shall not, therefore, inquire 
too curiously. whether the Camden Society might not 
have found something more worthy than the Hatton 
correspondence for the application of its funds and of 
the time of the accomplished editor ; but merely remark 
that, not being particularly interesting either on account 
of the writers or as illustrations of national history or 
manners, the collection is chiefly valuable for the 
gleanings of anecdote which serve to supplement or 
bring into relief things already known. Thus, for 
example, it adds a dramatic trait to the striking death- 
scene of Charles II., to learn that. at the moment of the 
fatal attack he was speaking of a similar seizure which 
had just befallen one of his courtiers. Lord Russell’s 
liberal use of tea, then a rarity, before his execution, is a 
curious addition to the details we already possess of that 
event. It is interesting to find‘steel-pens spoken of in 
Charles II.’s time as a new invention likely to come into 
general use, an anticipation not fulfilled for more than a 
hundred and fifty years. A political prisoner in 1690, 
complaining of his gaoler, says, “‘ Had he been educated 
at Ambonia he could not be more merciless ”— proof 
how deep the massacre of Amboyne, seventy «years 
previously, had affected the English mind. 
The following is a characteristic anecdote of Wil- 
liam III. :— 


The king ordered a great detachment, ina a — 
officer commanding it, to forage. , The officer refused to go, 
as below his post. The king brought it to a council of war. 
The council advised the officer had reason, and that there 
was no practice or precedent that such a party had’ been 
commanded by more than Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel. 
The king told them he would make a precedent himself, 
and did so, for he commanded the party in person. 


Many more amusing ‘or significant traits might be 
selected from these letters, and in general they probably 
afford. a fair idea of the familiar correspondence of 
Englishmen of good breeding and average culture during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. They are 
chiefly addressed to the first Viscount Hatton by his 
near relations, dependents, or intimate friends. The 
most interesting of the latter is Sir Charles Lyttelton, 
some of whose letters are from Jamaica. A letter from 
the infamous Chief Justice Scrogg indicates a strong 
understanding and a lively wit, and one from Jeremy 
Taylor will be read with interest for the writer’s sake. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of any are some from Dr. 
Fell, Bishop of Oxford, not so much for their matter as 
their style. Their modern air is surprising ; they might 
easily pass for compositions of a century later. As a 
general rule the epistolary style of the period, whether 
elaborate or familiar, is confused and involved, and 
ambiguous from mere negligence of expression. The 
first letter in the collection, from Sir Christopher’ Hatton 
to his betrothed, probably written about 1601, is a good 
specimen of the artificial but not affected or insincere 
style of letters of gallantry of the Elizabethan age. 
Generally speaking, as observed by Mr. Thompson, the 
ladics’ letters betray an inferior standard of culture to 
their husbands’, and not in orthography alone. Towards 





* Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, being —_ Letlers 
addressed to Christopher, First Viscount Hatton, A.D. [-1704- 
Edited by E, M, THOMPSON. Two volumes. Printed for 
Camden Society. 
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the end of the century, Lord Hatton and his circle’having — 


been ostracised from public affairs in consequence of the 
Revolution of 1688, the correspondence turns to a con- 
siderable degree upon horticulture, and might contribute 
useful particulars towards a history of the introduction 
of foreign trees and plants into England. 





THE AMERICAN.* 


VEN the very poor stuff with which Mr. James pre- 
sented us a short time ago in the shape of “ Daisy 
Miller ” hardly shook our faith in the talent of aman who 
could write “ The Europeans,” and could at the same time 
also contribute charming little talesto French contemporary 
literature. Our author has once more left London draw- 
ing-rooms, of which he evidently knows little, for the 
Champs Elysées and the Boulevards, of which he knows 
much, and the result is an excellent book. His hero is 
an energetic American, aged thirty-six, who has acquired 
a fortune by his own unaided exertions and comes to 
Europe to enjoy it, and tu find a wife who shall be abso- 
lutely perfect. He meets with his ideal in Madame de 
Cintré, a young woman who had made a wretched 
mariage de convenance with a man old enough to be her 
grandfather, and now lives with her mother, the Marquise 
de Bellegarde, and her elder brother, the “chief of the 
house,” in a dismal but imposing edifice in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. The Bellegardes are the novelist’s idea of 
all that is Legitimist, proud, and noble. They are not 
rich, and their poverty, their punctiliousness, and old- 
world ideas are, throughout the book, contrasted with the 
audacious, but not necessarily vulgar push of the young 
American, who never for a moment entertains a doubt 
but that he will succeed. In fact the whole novel is one 
with a purpose. It is written to illustrate how the wealth, 
energy, good humour, and boundless self-confidence of 
the West can yet fail in its object when confronted with 
ideas which have grown out of centuries, and which, 
absurdasthey appearto our Transatlantic neighbours, are as 
difficult to alter as if they were incontrovertible mathe~ 
matical theorems. . 

It is a curious feature, and one which, if nothing else did, 
would at once stamp Mr. James as a novelist of no 
common order, that the hero, Newman (whose very name 
is suggestive), does not succeed in his wooing, but fails at 
the moment when he almost appears to hold the coveted 
prize in his arms, and fails again, and finally, when a 
sufficiently singular event gives him means of securing 
an apparently easy victory. Almost any other American 
author would have made his countryman triumph dvVer 
the old world prejudices which surround him; or, at 
any rate, if he were defeated, would have painted his 
conquerors in the most repulsive colours, so that the 
reader would have felt keenly that an injustice had 
been done to the citizen of the United States. Not so 
Mr. James. Experience gained in commercial pursuits, 
calmness, perseverance, acuteness of no ordinary kind, 
and the most wonderful good humour, are all in vain. 
They beat against the rock of causeless, senseless, but 
intensely respectable prejudice like the waves of an angry 
sea. They effect no breach—they only break themselves 
—and at the end of the book subside slowly and after 
some fitful explosions, to a troubled calm. In his appre- 
ciation of their causes, in his description of the influence 
exercised by Madame de Bellegarde over her daughter 
(an influence which would in England be simply im- 
possible), and in his description of the various Parisian 


* The American. By H. JAMES, Jun. Macmillan. 
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circles into which his hero enters, the author shows a 
power of observation and of truthful portrayal most 
unusual. “The American” is full of the most vivid 
and amusing sketches of Transatlantic and of French 
character. The hero himself—though at first “his ex- 
posed shirt front and cerulean cravat,” and his way of 
always “sitting with outstretched legs,” hardly gain our 
sympathy—grows on us as we turn the pages and dis- 
cover his invariable good humour, his utter uncon- 
sciousness of the ideas of “nobility” and “honour” 
in their conventional sense, which affect all the smallest 
actions of his French friends, his zazvefé combined with 
shrewdness, and his kindly heart, which so often makes 
up for his want of tact. The polished Marquis, who 
with his mother wrecks Mr. Newman's happiness, is 
very felicitously contrasted with the honest American, 
and the contrast is not worked out so as to become 


threadbare, nor ever overcharged to appear unnatural. — 


The author has carefully observed the modus in rebus, 
which by a less talented writer, intoxicated at the rich 
mine of humour the two characters could be made to 
develope, would certainly have been overstepped. The 
heroine is, we think, scarcely as satisfactory. She is so 
intensely quiet that we are always seeking to know more 
of het than we are told, until her final disappearance 
leaves us with a sort of unsatisfied feeling. But Mr. 
James has not committed the trite blunder of making 
her a beautiful but haughty and cold patrician. Patrician 
she is, jusgu’au bout des ongles ; but her apparent haughti- 
ness is merely shyness and reserve, while her submission 
to her mother’s strong will, and her actions throughout 
the book, are as true to French manners and customs 
as they would be grossly improbable. in England or 
America. , 

Of the subsidiary characters we like best Mr. Babcock, 
whom Newman meets on his tour through Europe, and 
of whom we regret to read nothing further after the hero 
returns to Paris. He is— 


“A young Unitarian minister; a small, spare, neatly- 
attired man, with a strikingly-candid physiognomy. His 
digestion was weak, and he lived chiefly on Graham bread 
and hominy—a regimen to which he was so much attached 
that his tour seemed to him destined to be blighted when, on 
landing on the Continent, he found that these delicacies did 
not flourish under the ¢able @héte system. .... The two 
were, indeed, as different as possible. Newman, who never 
reflected on such matters, accepted the situation with great 
equanimity ; but Babcock used to meditate over it privately ; 
used often, indeed, to retire to his room early in the oar 
for the express purpose of coma Ne and impartially 
considering it ....:+One evening (at Venice) Newman, 
coming back to his inn, found Babcock waiting for him in the 
little garden beside it. The young man ed up to him, 
looking uaty stasadh, thrust out his hand, and said, with 
solemnity, that hé was afraid they must Newman 
expressed his surprise and regret, and asked why a parting 
had become necessary. 

“¢ Don’t be afraid I’m tired of you,’ he said. 

“© You are not tired of me?’ demanded Babcock, fixing 
him with his clear, grey 7 

“* Why the deuce should I be? You are a very plucky 
fellow. Besides, I don’t grow tired of things.’ 

“We don’t understand each other, said the young 
minister. 

“Don’t I understand you?’ cried Newman. ‘Why, I 
hoped I did. But what if I don’t? Where’s the harm?’ 

‘*] don’t understand you,’ said Babcock. _ And he sat 
down and rested his head on his hand, and looked up 
mournfully at his unmeasurable friend. _ 

“Qh, Lord! I don’t mind that!’ criéd Newman, with a 


laugh. 
oat But it’s very distressing to me. It irritates me ; it keeps 
me ina state of unrest. I can’t settle anything. . . . I think 
I will go back to Milan. I am afraid I did not do justice to 
Luini.’ 
“Poor Luini!’ said Newman. ; ; 
“ ¢*T mean that I over-estimated him. I don’t think hei 
a painter of the first rank.’” waats 
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- And so they part. Babcock returns to Milan, to be 
still more perplexed by Luini, and to find his tender 
conscience muddled by the inextricable association of 
beauty with disagreeable conditions, by the European 
climate, the European dinner-hour, and thoughts about 
culture. There are many Babcocks about the world, and 
we wish we had space to quote more of his sayings and 
doings, or of those of the Vicomte de Bellegarde, the 
wicked Marquis’s pleasant, frivolous, but honest and 
generous younger brother, whom the author, we cannot 
help saying without sufficient reason, kills in a duel. We 
suppose that the design required him to be got rid of, 
and the point d'honneur appeared as simple and natural a 
way as any other. Still we think that he might have 
been removed from the canvass by being allowed to carry 
out his idea of becoming a banker in America. From 
New York he would no longer have interfered with the plot, 
and a charming young man would not have met with an 
untimely and violent end. We commend the suggestion 
to Mr. James if, as he is certain to do, he ever brings out 
a second edition of his novel. 

With the exception of the objectionable duel and of the 
Bellegarde mystery, which, after all, has no other effect 
on the storythan to point the hero’s goodness, there is 
an entire absence of any of those sensational episodes 
which novelists on both sides of the Atlantic have led us 
to expect with as much certainty as the morning and 
evening. In fact, there are very few startling incidents, 
while we are constantly on the gui vive for them, so that 
their very absence becomes startling and more sensa- 
tional than if the whole book were full of forgeries, 
murders, and elopements. The absence of incident is 
noteworthy; for the interest of the novel, having no 
adventitious aids, depends entirely on the natural 
sequence of events consequent on the development of 
character. They are described with a master hand, and 
we can have no hesitation in saying that “The American” 
is not only worth reading, but worth dipping into again. 
Notwithstanding its sad and comparatively flat conclusion, 
notwithstanding the Americanisms by which it is, in a few 
places, disfigured, it is emphatically a capital book, for it 
is not only thoroughly fresh and amusing, but, what is 
more, it also makes one think. 


WILD ENGLISH LIFE.* 


E like the “ Gamekeeper” a great deal better now 

that he has formally laid aside his gun (which we 

rather suspect he never handled con amore), and comes 
before us, meditative, kindly, shrewd, and observant, as 
a sort of minute philosopher of the downs and dells. 
We have, we confess, more fear than love for your 
sporting writer, whether he be huntsman, fisherman, or 
shooter; we are rather scared by his high spirits, and 
bored by his familiar Latin quotations. Hence, also, 
much as we love our Mie/d and prize the encyclopedic 
file of that princely newspaper, we dislike much of its 
too buoyant amateur literature, and seek happy shelter 
among its wonderful advertisements and floating memo- 
randa. But from the first moment when the “Game- 
keeper” began to write his experiences in a daily con- 
temporary, we cheerfully welcomed him as a very 
different kind of writer from the familiar furnishers of 
sporting gossip. Here was a man of truly observant 
disposition, with a keen eye for mznutig, and a fine skill 
in depicting out-of-door experiences. About his first 





* Wild Life in a Southern County. By the Author of “ The 
Gamekeeper at Home.’’ London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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book there was of necessity, however, a certain blood- 
thirstiness for which we did not care. 
“ Hast thou named all the birds without a gun?.. . 
O be my friend, and teach me to be thine,” 

we would have liked to exclaim, with Emerson ; but the 
records were too sanguinary, and the very fidelity of the 
representations added to the feeling of repulsion. We 
felt, nevertheless, that the writer had been led through 
Sport to Nature, not through Nature to Sport ; and that his 
character was far superior to that of the common killers of 
small birds and animals. He now emerges in his true 
light, and he is doubly welcome. A better, simpler, 
truer book we scarcely know than this “ Wild Life in a 
Southern County.” It deals with the commonest things, 
it tells us scarcely anything we do not know, and yet its 
effect is truly novel and delightful. It is certainly the 
work of one who is a wise man in his way and after his 
kind, and who has opened a new vein of natural observa- 
tion: 

His scene is the Southdowns. As he begins, he is 
standing on the site of an old pre-historic encampment, 
“an ancient earthwork, from which there is a noble view 
of field and plain.” He is lying idle on the slope of the 
green fosse, with a sound in his ears like the sound of a 
sea, as the “fresh wave of the wind ” rushes through the 
bennets and dried grass. From this point of vantage he 
observes certain peculiarities in the flight of small hawks 
and the soaring of larks, and many curious habits of 
hares and rabbits. Very fine, to our thinking, are his 
reflections on the “ joy in life” of animals; but they are 
too long to quote. Looking down, he discovers throngs 
of ants; and since nothing is too minute for his observa- 
tion and contemplation, he watches their doings by the 
hour together. Then, rising, he stands by one of those 
curious porfds which are scattered here and there along 
the top of the entrenchment. To the common eye they 
are mere pools of stagnant water, but, with the power of 
mingled science and poetry, he vivifies and illuminates 
them ; the dead waters stir and live, and they lead him 
to discourse eloquently on the mysterious motions of 
vapour, fantastic forms of clouds, and many other 
phenomena of water, noteworthy among which is the 
mirage. Passing dreamily downward, he describes the 
birds and flowers of the hedge which lines his way, 
wanders to the spring head, and, returning thence, passes 
across to the village, and tells us of its industries, its 
trysting-places, its cottage astrology, and its most im- 
portant events during the year. From the village to the 
farm-house where he dwells is an easy step, and wé 
cheerfully take it with him. In his company we visit the 
orchard, the wood-pile, the home-field, the ash-copse, and 
the warren. Then the rookery, where he lingers longest. 
As we proceed with our gentle guide we not only grow 
weather-wise as the “bard” who sang the grand old 
ballad of “ Sir Patrick Spens,” but we seem to be acquif- 
ing an Aristophanic power of interpreting the tongue of 
birds. And what wonder, when they speak to us in such 
pleasant language? 

“A starling is on the chimney-top ; yonder on the ash- 
tree are four or five of his acquaintance. Suddenly he begins 
to pour forth a flood of eloquence—facing them as he speaks: 
Will they come with him down to the fields where the cows 
are grazing ? __: ‘Come,’ you may hear him say, ‘come 
quickly ; you see it is a fresh piece of grass into which the 
cows have been turned only a few hours since ; it was’ t0o0 
long for us before, but where they have eaten we can get at 
the ground comfortably. The water-wagtail is there al 
he Or what do you say to the meadow by the brook 
The mowers have begun, and the swathe has fallen before 
their scythes. . . . The finches are there as busy as may 


be between the swathes—chaffinch and greenfinch, hedge- 
sparrow, thrushes, and blackbirds too. Are you afraid? 
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' shoots in the middle of summer's 
Wg, no on abo an angry shnliness) Will sara | 2 


you not ?’ (a short sharp whistle of i 


simply idiots’ (finishing with a scream of pmo) 
off he is ; and seeing him start the rest follow, jealous 
_ Test he should enjoy those pleasures alone.” 


To the reader who has no feeling for Nature, or who 
merely loves what is grand, terrible, or pathetic, our 
author may often appear the very genius of commonplace. 
Few of his touches are startling, none absolutely poetic. 
Yet his dry, matter-of-fact mannerism has a curious 
charm. One does not expect a wild, Byronic invoca- 
tion to the apples in the orchard or the squirrels 
which run up the mossy trunks of the trees, or to the 
toad which lies in the cellar on the cool stone flags. Yet 
there is a kind of poetry, too, in the loving tenderness 
with which the minute philosopher watches the comings 
and goings of such common things, surprises even _ him- 
self with little sparkles of new knowledge, touches himself 
and us with the tremble and stir of a delicate insight.into 
the cunning secrets of the infinitely ordinary and amu- 
singly familiar. We thought, for example, that we knew 
all about rooks, and ‘so perchance we did, but not until 
we knew the minute philosopher did we quite remember 
the extent of our own observation. Here is one little 
memorandum, which is very simple sooth, and yet is really 
worth noting :-— 

“ Sometimes a flock will rise in the air and silently wheel 
round and round after each other, gradually ascending and 
drifting along with the current till they reach a _— hei coe 
When they soar like this it is said to foretell 
At another time a flock will go up and wheel about ‘in the 
strangest irregular manner. Every now and then one will 
extend his wings, holding them rigid, and dive down 
puper filling eae fine, “Fie AMG hs '& greet dese ain beaks 
oe trhe want be dashed to vietés: Rectal per ence the earth ; 
but he rights himself at the last moment, and glides away 
and up again with ease. Occasionally one or two rooks may 
be seen doing this at once, while the rest whirl about as if 
perenne and those that are diving utter a gurgling sound 

ike the usual cawk prolonged—‘ caw-work.’ ese antics 
are believed to foretell rough winds.” 

Doubtless there are many readers to whom this may 
seem absolute trifling, to whom nothing under Mount 
Teneriffe or an elephant would seem worthy of'so much 
scrutiny and trouble; and some, moreover, who love 
Nature well, will be of opinion that our philosopher is 
frequently “00 minute. That is not our opinion. We 
believe this very minuteness to be the chief quality which 
endears him to us. We like him so much that we shall 
quote none of his remarks about shooting rooks, which we 
hold to be a puerile pastime quite unworthy of him. As 
we began by saying, we like him best without his gun, and 
we wish he would relinquish it altogether. He has the 
power of becoming to England, in a measure, what 
Thoreau was to America, with this difference, perhaps— 
that Thoreau added to his minute wisdom and powers of 
observation the capacities of a poet and:abstract philo- 
sopher. The “‘Gamekeeper,” in a word, isa man with 
a distinct kind of genius, and the public has every reason 
to be grateful to him for his contributions to Natural 
History. 


‘CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HY Lady Wood ‘has chosen a title utterly devoid of 
meaning and given it to her last novel it would puzzle 

most people to say. Why “ Youth on the Prow”?* The re- 
mainder of the quotation, “and pleasure at the helm,” it will 
be observed, is omitted, and wisely, for never was a task so 
utterly devoid of pleasure as that of steering through the 
troubled waters of Lady Wood’s three volumes in the vain 


* Youth on the Prow, *y paay eae Chapman and Hall. 
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hope of tracing. the Youth on the Prow. We. presume,thet 
Sir Atheline Vernon is intended to represent that individual. 


for they are divers and 
follows: An over-indulgent evan Lady Vernon, spoils her 
son, Sir Atheline, and her adopted daughter, Helena; the one 
in consequence turns out a blackguard and the other a prig. 
Lady Vernon is killed by the shock of hearing that the Light 
Brigade, in which her son was, had been cut to pieces. 
However, he returns only wounded, and proposes to Helena, 
who has settled in Park Street under, the direction of 
Lord Gower, her guardian, after essaying to live with her 
relatives, the Lysters, people only anxious to reap what 
benefits they can from receiving her, and who prove too much 
even for her strong mind. Sir Atheline soon tires of Helena, 
and annoyed at the immensity of her intellectual standard, 
finds consolation in flirting with Claudine Fairlight, a mar- 
ried lady with a convenient husband. The flirtation ripens 
into something deeper, Helena hears of it, gives her lover his 
congé, and Mr. Fairlight, convenient to the last, gets shot. in 
a duel. Sir Atheline marries Claudine, who, some time 
afterwards, leaves him for Lord Wynne, taking her daughter, 
Helena No. 2, with her. Helena No. 1 marries her guardian 
and becomes Lady Gower, a pink of stiff-necked. propriety. 
Sir Atheline dies penniless, as also Claudine, whose 
daughter, Helena No. 2, actually steals in order to. keep 
her mother from starvation. After her death, Helena 
the Second finds a home with a Quakeress, Lady Gower 
being far too good to help her. While with the Quakeress 
she meets one Richard Falconburg (the King of Prigs). 
They fall in love with each other, but he, hearing of 
the elopement of Helena’s mother, is too “goody-goody”’ to 
marry the daughter, and sails away in his yacht. (It is a 
wonder he did not think yachting sinful.) He repents him 
of his folly and returns to find he has killed the girl by his 
are too numerous to chronicle, though some of them are the 
best in the book, notably the vulgarian, Mrs. Rosemary, who 
acted as companion to Helena the First. The book is devoid 
of interest, and all the incidents, as well as the p 

are overdrawn: If we might be allowed (should it reach a 
second edition) to suggest a title, “Prigs on the Prowl” 
would be a far truer description than “Youth on the 
Prow.” 

In pleasing contrast to the above comes Mrs. Hoey’s “ All 
or Nothing.”* Well-written, well-considered, with a thorough 
knowledge of character, the authoress has given us a book 
quite above the average. ‘There is enough dramatic interest 
and plot in the book without the exaggeration so com- 
mon to novelists of the present day, though it is to be hoped 
that there are not many men of Captain Dunstan’s type, or 
(for their own sakes) many women with the exalted opinions 
of love held by Janet Munro. The sentences which Mrs. 
Hoey has put into the mouth of Janet, and also taken as the 
raison d’étre of her work, is “Thou shalt have no other 
Gods but me.” As it is the first of the Ten Commandments, 
it is somewhat surprising, however, that she should have 
misquoted it, and substituted the word ao for none. The 
dedication is also peculiar, and runs as follows :—~ To the 
beloved and honoured Memory of My Husband’s Mother, 
who, for twenty years, was my most constant reader and most 
gentle critic ; and who, to the end, found some slight solace for 
pain in és pages.” Whose pages? pain? end? or her own 
criticisms? While giving Mrs. Hoey credit for a tribute of 
ae ar aeens teams aed to the 

world, especially in grammar so execrable that we doubt if 
the gentlest critic would find much “solace for pain” in 
it. We should consider it rather an aggravation. 
Briefly sketched, the plot of “All or Nothing” turns 
on the fact of Lady Rosa Chumleigh, a nineteenth 
century match-maker, marrying her daughter, vi e¢ armis, 
to,'m. anan''she ‘hae ‘chosen Sor ‘her~a Mr, ‘Thornton, 
who is afterwards drowned from a yacht. Captain 
Sea ill ie ened 


* All or Nothing. Harst and 
Blackett. 3 vols. 
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ee ) is in Ceylon with Sir Wilfrid Esdaile (the 

‘most charming character in the book), suddenly comes into 
‘a fortune, and, considering himself half engaged to Laura 
Chumleigh, returns immediately to claim her. Stopping at 
Radley’s Hotel he meets his lady love, and to his consterna- 
tion finds that she has become Mrs. Thornton, and is travelling 
with her husband. After an interview, in which she treats 
him as if nothing had happened, he retires in high dudgeon 
to his property. Esdaile, who has returned with him, goes 
down to stay with some old Ladies Sandilands. While there 
he meets Janet Munro, and falls violently in love with her. 
Dunstan, meanwhile, has discovered by a letter that he owes 
his good fortune to this same Janet, who, as companion to 
his aunt, Mrs. Drummond, had pursuaded her to leave the 
property to him instead of to herself. He then makes 
her an offer, which she accepts, and marries him, 
only to find that her idol had wedded her out of gratitude ; 
whereupon she leaves him and retires to a French convent. 
Eventually she dies from the effect of a shock, and her last 
words are the misquotation before alluded to. Esdaile 
consoles himself for his loss of Janet by marrying Amabel 
Ainslie, and whether Dunstan eventually marries his old 
love, Mrs. Thornton, or not, is left to conjecture. There are 
numerous other characters in the book which space forbids 
our noticing. Suffice it that all are good and vividly painted, 
acting and talking like ordinary beings, and each playing 
their part towards the consummation of the whole—a whole 
which should certainly add to Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s reputation 
as a high class novelist. 





The Heiress of Red Dog, and other Tales. By Bret Harte. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Some of the little stories contained 
in this collection have appeared before ; others are new. 
All possess that singular combination of pathos and humour 
which is a peculiar product of the United States, and a 
special characteristic of the author. While we are still 
laughing over the glaring absurdity of a “Tourist from 
Injianny’s” behaviour, or smiling at the ridiculous 
exaggerations and singularly profane language of a 
“Captain Dick,” we are suddenly moved by the deep 
and tender feeling of Peg, or by the pathetic conclusion 
of poor Jinny’s adventures. The dénotments of all these 
little tales are more or less startling ; yet, on reflection, they 
all appear perfectly natural. The story of “ The Two Saints 
of the Foot-hills” is perhaps one of the best; but it is 
difficult to make a selection where all are so good. Probably 
their attractiveness to English readers is largely owing to 
the fact that this style of story-telling is still new and fresh 
to us. There is hardly any word-painting. Emotions are 
not described at length, nor the feeling which agitated the 
bosom of each character analysed. An indication is given 
in a few incisive, often intentionally absurd words, and the 
reader is left to fill up the sketch if and as he pleases 
When a traveller riding along a solitary trail to a friend’s house 
is joined on the road by a cool but doubtful-looking stranger, 
who forces his company on him, and eventually succeeds in 
making himself entirely at home at the house of the friend 
(an entire stranger to him), the whole plot, which has filled 
twelve amusing pages, is settled as follows :—They have all 
gone to bed, but he who tells the story is awakened by a noise, 
and opening the window asks what is the matter. “‘ Nothing,’ 
said our host coolly, ‘only another one of those playful homicidal 
freaks peculiar to the country. A man was shot by Cherokee 
Jack this morning, and that was the sheriff and his posse 
hunting him. I told him I had seen nobody but you and 
your friend (the cool stranger). By the way, I hope the 
cursed noise has not disturbed him. The poor fellow looked 
as if he wanted rest.’ I thought so too. I went softly to his 
room. It was empty. My impression was that he had 
distanced the sheriff about two hours.” 

That is all. Weare of told how the murder was com- 
mitted, who the victim was, nor what emotions agitated the 
bosoms of those who, unwittingly, had given the murderer 
food, shelter, and an opportunity of escape. Nor do we read 
how the young ladies who had flirted with him over night, felt 
in the morning. All this is left to our imaginations. Would 
that some of our English novel-writers would thus leave 
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most of their works unwritten, and compress three volumes 
into halfa one! There is more in some of these tales than 
in many a whole shelf at Mudie’s. | 








THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 

[IX the Fortnightly Review (Chapman and Hall) Mr. John 

Morley continues his attack on Sir Bartle Frere in 
a somewhat more moderate tone than the one he adopted in 
“The Plain Story of the Zulu War,” and we'can cordially 
approve his view, “that the case against Cetewayo is the result 
of exaggeration, panic, mistake, the hatred of certain kinds 
of missionaries for what they call the heathen, and that this 
hollow case is merely the ostensible plea of a war which was 
a foregone conclusion and the object of a preconceived 
policy,” without being able to endorse the furious charges 
which he brought in his first article and does not retract in 
this. The whole is exactly what Mr. Morley calls Sir 
Bartle Frere’s despatches: “We feel that we are reading 
pieces of florid literature, not politics. It is not business, it 
is belles-lettres.” So it is. No one has ever criticised Mr. 
Morley’s writing so pithily and so truly as himself. A great 
contrast to these brilliant polemics is supplied by General 
Fytche’s clear and sensible account of affairs in 
Burmah, of which, however, we think that his friendship 
with the late King makes him take rather too favourable a 
view. The conclusion of John Stuart Mill’s “ Chapters on 
Socialism ” deserves more attention than can be devoted to 
it in a brief notice of the monthly magazines ; his deductions, 
however startling, have been reasoned out so carefully, and 
the evidence has been examined so impartially, that it is 
difficult to find any other objection than a sentimental one to 
the theorem of the variableness of the idea of Private Pro- 
perty. | 
It may safely be asserted that if Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
were not the poet Laureate, and the author of many grand 
and touching poems, the two effusions of his brains and 
metrical faculties which head the present number of the 
Nineteenth Century (Kegan, Paul, and Co.) would have 
wandered into Mr. Knowles’s rubbish basket, instead of find- 
ing their way into its columns. Reviewers are requested by 
the editor to confine their quotations to exfracts only ; we can 
assure him that-we were not, even for a single moment, 
tempted to reprint either the “Dedicatory Poem to the 
Princess Alice,” or “The Relief of Lucknow.” The latter 
we should have thought must have been written twenty years 
ago ; yet is not the following line a distinct example of the 
poet’s later and of better manner? 

“So that the brute bullet broke through the brain that 

could think for the rest.” 

We recommend the public to try and read the poem 
aloud. It will be as and practice for would-be elocu- 
tionists as :— 

“ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
A peck of pickled oe Peter Piper picked,” &c. 

In “The Political Situation in Burmah” Mr. Archibald 
Forbes gives an amusing and very clever account of the 
troubles which threaten to involve us in another war. Buta 
reference to the authority of General Fytche in the 
Fortnightly will show that Mr. Forbes, in his anxiety to 
group his facts in a picturesque and striking manner, has 
occasionally exaggerated and distorted them. Mr. Ralston’s. 
article on Tolstéy’s novels, which are too little known m 
England, is excellent, and will, we hope, attract to them the 
attention they deserve. Lord Grey is of course temperate 
and sensible in dealing with “ Past and Future Policy in 
South Africa,” and even though every one may not agree 
with him, his contribution should be carefully read by those 
who care to follow the intricate but burning question. 


The current number of the Contemporary Review con- 


tains a poem by Robert Buchanan on the disaster at Isam- 
dula. A good many poets all over the country have already 
been inspired by our defeat, and have not hesitated to 
commit their inspirations to paper; nor is the crop,yet 
exhausted, for we shall, in the year 1900, have to expect Mr 
Tennyson’s ode. Meanwhile, we are quite satisfied with Mr.” 

Buchanan’s. It is the most metrical, the most flowing, and 
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the most poetic we have yet read. An ode on a battle 


is nothing if it does not sound well; Mr. Buchanan’s. 


metre is well-chosen, and his verses are sonorous. ‘There is 
in this number an extremely interesting letter from Russia, 
which we warmly commend to the few who still believe in 
her. 

The Catholic Presbyterian (J. Nisbet and Co.) enters 
upon the fourth month of its existence with a remarkable 
series of articles contributed from England, the Continent, 
and America.. The questions discussed are by no means 
confined to the Presbyterian dogma ; and in several papers, 
most particularly in the one contributed by the learned 
editor, the Rev. Dr. Blaikie, “The Mind of Christ on the 
Government of His Church,” the views expressed are really 
Catholic, and not infected with the slightest taint of narrow 
sectarianism. A poem on “The Deathbed of John Knox” 
is not *quite in harmony with the generally high-class 
character of the magazine. But good poems on religious 
subjects are few and far between. The General Survey, 
which is a new and useful idea, comprises a very significant 
note on Toleration in Spain by the Rev. Fritz Fliedner. . 

Besides the two serials, there is so much and such various 
excellence in the Cornhil/ for this month that it seems invi- 
dious to attempt to discriminate. There is a highly interest- 
ing article on “ Bodily Illness as a Mental Stimulant,” in 
which the evidence is examined showing the strange powers 
the mind sometimes manifests in presence of bodily disease, 
and more especially in cases of nervous debility. The essay 
on “The Duties of Ignorance” deserves particular attention 
just now, when so many burning questions about which only 
a very few can have accurate information are subjected to the 
doubtful ordeal of a miscellaneous public discussion in news- 
papers and reviews. “Loose Men” is a capitally-written 
sketch of the genus Jeremy Diddler. Biography is repre- 
sented by a well-written notice of Cobbett, which will be 
found easier as well as more stimulating reading than Mr. 
Smith’s recent life of the great agitator ; and a sketch ofa 
thirteenth century quixotic knight-errant, Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein, the story of whose achievements will probably 
be new to most English readers. We must not forget a 
graceful poem in memory of Major Steuart-Smith, who 
spiked the guns at Isandula, from the pen of Sir Francis 
Doyle. 

In Blackwood a new story, “ Reata,” is begun. The scene 
is laid in Mexico, and the principal characters are more or 
less Austrians. Although considerable local knowledge, 
which always give a certain amount of life, is displayed, the 
story somehow fails to interest. The best things in the 
number are a smart but not superficial article on “ Contem- 
porary Books of Biography, Travel, and Sport,” and an able 
criticism of Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Hamlet. 

In Fraser's an account of the late Emperor of the French’s 
escape from the fortress of Ham, by a person possessing 
authentic information, will be read with interest. Trade 
comes in for three articles, one on the “City Trade Guilds,” 
another on the “ Bankruptcy Laws,” and a third on “ The 
Present Crisis : its Cause and Cure.” The lively description 
of Mauritius, begun in last number, is concluded. 

Macmilian’s also takes up the question of the present 
depression of trade in the third of a series of articles by Mr. 
Wilson on Reciprocity ; he advocates, as Mr, Arthur Arnold 
did some time ago, free trade in land as the remedy for the 
prevailing distress. Holders of Egyptian stock will read with 
interest the account of the Khedive’s family, and no doubt be 
charmed with the fact that there is no reasonable prospect 
of the race of Mohammed Ali becoming extinct, nor of the 
various scions of the ruling family being otherwise than luxu- 
riously provided for. Mr. McCullagh Torrens’ article on 
London slums deserves serious attention. 

Temple Bar is a bright shillingsworth. “ Probation” is 
continued, and “Ebenezer,” Mr. C. G. Leland’s amusing 
story, concluded. Mrs. Mortimer Collins gives a sprightly 
sketch of Madeira. Among the other articles one on Mrs. 
Inchbald, the George Eliot of seventy years ago, is worth 
reading. 

The British Quarterly contains a large number of able 


articles to which it is impossible to do justice here. We 
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would draw special attention to the two leaders on “ Christian 
Theology and the Modern Spirit,” and “ The Ethics of Urban 
Leaseholds.” : 

. In the Gentleman’s “ Her Majesty’s Ministers ” come in for 
the criticism of the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds, It 
is written with fairness and vivacity, and we recommend it 
to our readers on the same principle that Oxenstiern told his 
son to study history. The other contributions are of average 
merit, and call for no particular notice. 

The University gives an agreeable medley of short articles 
which can be read with advantage in spare half-hours. The 
notice of an English dictionary deserves to be widely read 
however. It gives a sketch of the progress made in the 
dictionary proposed by the Philological Society nearly twenty 
years ago. under the auspices of the present Archbishop of 
Dublin and the late Mr. Herbert Coleridge. It seems that 
about four-tenths of the work are completed, but sub-editors 
and “readers” are sadly wanted. As no single Englishman 
has attempted to do for his mother tongue what M. Littré 
recently did for the French language, and we have no com- 
plete English dictionary ina philological and historical sense, 
it is to be hoped all educated men with any spare time on 
their hands will contribute towards the completion of the 
good work. It is scandalous that with all our boasted civili- 
sation the language most widely spoken among men should 
be without an authoritative dictionary. 

“Captain Cole’s Passenger” in Belgravia is short and 
startling. 

“The Club Cameo” in this month’s London Society is 
excellent. 

Mr. Edmund Yates’ new magazine, 7#me, aspires to be 
among monthlies what the Wor/d or the Whitehall Review— 
which is it ?—is among weeklies. In. spite of the sensational 
titles of some of the articles the reader is likely to be dis- 
appointed. In a talk with the common hangman he will learn 
the interesting fact that Marwood deals in bootlaces. In the 
next page, on the “ Queen as a Woman of Business,” he will 
be told what everybody knows, that her Majesty looks 
through a good many papers and writes a good many letters 
in the course of the day. There are some hints given as to 
the way in which the Royal despatches travel, which may be 
usefyl to any candidate for the office of the trusty porter who 


conveys the despatch-boxes from Downing Street to Bal-. 


moral or Windsor. Knowing the high position Mr. Yates 
holds at Court, we confess we were rather disappointed at 
this meagre information. We expected something in the 
manner of the late Mr. Greville ; instead of which we are 
treated to common-place disquisitions in the style of the 
“Celebrities at Home,” where a few well-known anecdotes, 
dexterously woven into an exhaustive description of uphols- 
tery worthy of an auctioneer, are made to do duty for per- 
sonal knowledge. We are grateful, however, for the boot- 
laces. The fidce de résistance is Mr. Archibald Forbes’ 
rather sensational Plain Word on the Afghan Question, and 
the fiction by the authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
Mr. Gilbert’s “ Bab Ballad” is poor. So much for this new 
temporis partus maximus. | 

The Melbourne Review may, perhaps, at this juncture, when 
the Victorian Premier, Mr. Graham Berry, is visiting London 
to consult Sir M. Hicks-Beach, find readers outside Aus- 
tralia. Those who wish to be informed about the condition 
and prospects of the most prosperous of our Australian 
Colonies will, in the January number, which has just reached 
us, find ample material. The Review is a credit to the 
colony. 

We have received Social Notes, Casself's Family Maga- 
sine, the Argosy, Tinsley's, Golden Hours, Sunshine, the 
Ladies’ Treasury, the Liberal, the Theatre, which we cannot 
do more than mention. 
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es tremendous ignorance displayed by the French : 
P 


ress with regard to English names has_ been 


often commented on; but the JZiderté of Monday. 


last surpassed anything that has yet been noticed. 
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After stating that a Society of Young Men has been 
formed at Pesth, all the members of which have 
pledged themselves to marry a young girl from Szegedin, 
our French contemporary goes on to say that a similar 
society, consisting of members of the English aristocracy, 
was formed after the Delhi massacre, with a view to each 
member marrying a young girl saved by the different con- 
sulates (s#¢) in India. But the joke lies in the conclusion, 
the first person to contract a marriage of this description 
being alleged to have been a noble Englishman, bearing 
the title of Lord Makeschift Bromiley, who is further described 
as being one of the companions of the late Dr. Livingstone. 


THE coins stolen from the Museum of Antiqiuties at Odessa 
comprise 18 gold, 372 silver, 927 bronze, and 8 lead coins of 
Greek origin, and 10 gold, 1974 silver and 1588 bronze coins 
of Eastern origin. The thieves smashed nearly every glass 
case in the museum to get at the treasures. 


MEssRS. BICKERS AND SONS have just published the sixth 
volume of Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence, with Life and 
Notes by Lord Braybrooke. This volume completes the 
work. The present issue, edited by the Rev. M. Bright, 
M.A., contains one-third of additional matter never before 
published. The same publishers intend shortly bringing out 
uniform with Pepys’ Diary that of John Evelyn, the friend 
and contemporary of Samuel Pepys. 


WE hear that the ex-Marshal Bazaine, who has been for 
some time living at Madrid, has just completed a work 
entitled “Les Deux Maréchaux.” This book treats of the 
1870-71 campaigns, and will, it is believed, create consider- 
able stir on account of the revelations and disclosures it 


contains. 


PRINCE ORLOFF DAvriporFrF has offered a prize of 10,000 
roubles for the best work on “Systematic Farming and 
its Applicability to the existing Peasant Communities of 
Russia.” 


IT is, we learn, through Mr. Macmillan, the publisher, and 
Mr. W. H. Smith in his private capacity, that Mr. Frederick 
Martin, the compiler of the “ Statesman’s Year Book,” has 
obtained a pension of £100. Mr. Martin is one of the most 
fortunate men of letters of the present day. He is not old, 
and is in good health. His “ Statesman’s Year Book” gives 
him a handsome income, and now at all events requires but 
little annual work except in the way of revision. 


OnE of the married daughters of the late Charles Lever 
will shortly, we are told privately from Italy, come before the 
London public as a novelist. 


. THE subjoined is the Russian literary news this week :— 
Tourgénieff has been the recipient of two addresses from the 
ladies of Moscow, one asking him not to write any more 
novels “ because he has Frenchified himself,” and the other 
earnestly begging him to forego his decision not to publish 
any more works. At St. Petersburg the eminent novelist has met 
with a very warm reception. A few days ago he took part in 
some public readings on behalf of the Russian Literary Fund. 
The piece chosen was from the “ Zapesok Okot Nika,” which 
Tourgénieff read with a delicate humour that was received 
with unbounded applause. Dostoevsky, the novelist, who 
was recently attacked by the Nihilists in one of the public 
thoroughfares of the capital, also took part in the readings. 
A second edition has appeared of “ The History of Slavonic 
Literature,” by A. N. Pipin and V. D. Spasovitch. A fresh 
contribution to the literature of the Crimean War has 
been published in the shape of “The Eastern War 
of 1853-56,” by Bogdanovitch. The Vesinik Eurofi con- 
tains a new novel by Polonsky, entitled “ Deshevi 
Gorod” (“A Cheap Town”), and a letter on French politics 
by M. Zola. In.the Rooskaya Siarina there is little this 
month of interest except an account of the siege of Varna i in 
1828 by the Emperor Nicholas. 


WE hear from Trieste that the accomplished Mrs. Burton, 
wife of the traveller and H. M. Consul, meditates the publica- 
tion of a fresh and fervid pro-Catholic work. ~ 
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MEssRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish immedttanéily 
“ Norstone, or the Rifts in the Clouds,” a story in one volume 
for boys, by M. E. Hattersley. We understand it is chiefly 
a description of chorister life in a cathedral ‘city. The 
climax of the story is the recognition of one of the boys, who 
was a noble character, but despised on account of his circum- 
stances, as the lost son of a’ good and wealthy peer. This is 
said to be the author’s first st attempt at writing a story. 


WE have received from. Mesers Messrs Marcus Ward and Co. a 
box containing a selection of Easter cards. They are, as 
must necessarily be the case, of an entirely religious 
character, but are designed with great care and taste. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
leading St. Petersburg papers deny the assertion of the 
Golos that: M. Katkoff is out of his mind, M. Kraevsky 
appears to have inserted the paragraph simply as a piece of 
revenge against his confrére; the Moscow Gazette having 
been very bitter against the Golos of late. The former 
journal has displayed its enterprise by starting its own 
agency for the supply of telegraphic news from the provincial 
towns of Russia. The degraded condition to which the once 
powerful Grajdanin is reduced was displayed a few days ago 
by a summons in the Debtors’ Court for the sum of seventy 
roubles owing to a contributor. The editor, who did not 
appear, was stated to be living in the capital under a false pass- 
port, while it wasannounced that the copyright of the Grajdanin 
had passed into the hands of M. Issakoff, the publisher, for 
fifty roubles, or just £5! Nicoladze, editor of the 
Tiflis Obzor, has presented a petition to the Grand Duke 
Michael, begging that the new censorial regulations for the 
Caucasus may be rescinded. The Grand Duke is rumoured 
to have verbally acceded to Nicoladze’s request. 


THE Baku Isvestie announces the arrival at Baku of 
three unexpected and unusual visitors, Mr. Edmond 
O’ Devon, special correspondent of the Daily News, and two 
French subjects, Ferdinand Merdrack and Lieutenant 
Bastien of the Parisian Press. 


THE Russian journal, S/ove, advocates that, with a view 
to encouraging home literature, a tax should be imposed upon 
all novels arriving from abroad. At the present moment 
Russia, the Slovo says, is flooded with translations of foreign 
novels, particularly English, which are so excellent and suit 
the public taste so well that, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Tourgénieff and Tolstéy, it is almost impossible for native 
authors to compete sucessfully against them. Novelists like 
Dostoevsky, Eugenié Markoff, and V. Krestovsky, although 
authors of standard works on Russian life, cannot, with all 
their talent, find a better sale for their books than is enjoyed 
by those of Dickens, Thackeray, and Sir Walter Scott. . 


“ PRETTY ESMERALDA AND CAPTAIN PHCBUS OF OURS,” 
a new piece by Mr. Byron, was produced for the first timé‘on 
Wednesday last at the Gaiety Theatre. This little play is 
founded on Victor Hugo’s work “Notre Dame,” but of course 
the story of the novel is very slenderly adhered to. On the” 
whole, the piece is bright aud lively; but we consider thé 
introduction of a music-hall song about Moses and» Aaron 
to be in bad taste. The selection of music by Herr Meyer 
Lutz did not add much to the success of the piece ; while the 
scenery, by Messrs. Gordon Harford and Banks, and the 
incidental dances, arranged by Mr. d’Auban, deserve high 
praise. The all-round excellence of the Gaiety Company is 
so well known that it is unnecessary for us here to criticise 
the company in detail. We need only say that Miss Farren 
and Miss Vaughan, as well as Messrs. Terry and Reyes, . 
were as good as usual. 


On Tuesday last Miss Glyn recited the tragedy ot 
“Macbeth.” The reading was characterised by variety and 
intensity, the portions of the play in which Lady Macbeth 
has the chief part being particularly impressive. The hall 
was crowded, and next Tuesday, when Miss Glyn is to read 
from “ Antony and Cleopatra,” will, we hope, witness an 
equally numerous gathering of admirers of Shakespeare and 
the now somewhat neglected art of declaiming blank verse 
without stage accessories. 
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THE question of the management.of the Paris Opera is at | 
last in a fair way of being settled, as now only two possible. 


solutions remain. One is a financial combination laid before 
the Ministers of Finance and Fine Arts by the Comptoir 
d’Escompte, according to which a company should be formed 
with a capital of 1,400,000 firs. to carry on: the Opera, with 
a manager named by the Government. The person pro- 
posed for the post is a M. Vaucorbeil, who has a certain 
reputation as a composer of light music. The Government 
would be required to enter into a'seven years’ contract with 
the Company, and during that time to pay the usual yearly 
subsidy of 800,000 frs. A law would be necessary in order 
to charge this subsidy upon fiture budgets. The Govern- 
ment is hesitating to charge its budget for so long a period, 
and to entrust such a-sum to M. Vaucorbeil. On the other 
hand, the system of direct control by the Government has 
many partisans in influential places, and reckons amongst its 
supporters M. Antonin Proust, a friend of M. Gambetta’s. 
State control would be a new experience ; but in France 
the State already takes much on its shoulders. It has in 
three sittings only of the Chamber undertaken to construct 
or buy no less than three milliards worth of railways. The 
Opera, and the lavish expenditure to which its management 
by the State might easily give rise, would ‘only be a drop in 
the ocean of French budgets. 





A MAN had just buried his wife and was in great grief. As 
he returned from the funeral with a friend, the latter tried to 
console him by various platitudes, but in vain. At last he 
suggested that a good dinner might be acceptable, and pre- 
vailed upon the widower to enter a restaurant. Oysters 
were ordered, and the disconsolate widower unfortunately 
got hold of a stale one. “ Horrid!” said he, with a sickly 
smile, “it mever rains but it pours. This is the second 
annoyance this week.” 


MESSRS. JAMES BLACKWOOD AND Co. have the following 
works in preparation :—“ Maud Atherton,” by Alfred Leigh ; 
and “Jenkins versus Cooke,” a detailed report of the trial, 
by Mr. Henry Jenkins. 


———E—-=~—==S———_—_— 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Debt of Love. By Montagu. 2 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Adams, W. Davenport.—Dictionary of English Literature. Part I. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

Bell, Fdward, M A., edited by.—Selected Prose Works of G.S. Lessing. 
George B li and So:s 

Candler, H , M.A.— the Groundwork of Belief. C. Kegan te ope ah > 

Collins, W. ucas, M A.- ania Foreign Classics for English 
Readers, W. Blackwood and S$ 

Cranstoun, Hon. E —Poems. ‘Agthur “Moxon. 

Day, William Ansell, edited by.—The Pythouse Papers. Transcribed from 
te in the possession of V. F. Benett Stanford, Esq.. M.P. Bickers 
au 

Devotional! Birthda ay Book, The —Rivingtons. 

— Sarah F. Venables.—Stories from ea English Literature. Griffith 


nd Farran 
Dodgson, Charles Le, M.A.—Euclid and his. Modern Rivals. Macmillan and 


Co. 
i Mrs.—Rhona. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. sabities 
raham, fames.- Bairaktar, a Tragedy. pkin, Marshall, 
a, ome DC.L.. edited Poe of Music and Musicians. Part 
Gone Vol. x. th Co. 
Irving. Joseph Supplem-nt to the Annals of Our Ti Macmillan and Co. 
L’ Art 222. 30th March, 1879. A. Ballue, iene. 134, New Bond 


ae 
ee Mrs.— Notes and Extracts on Everlasting Punishment. C, Kegan 
Mallet, Sir Lous, C.B.—Reciprocity. Petter, and Galpin. 
acmillan 


Cassell, 
Maudsley, Henry, M.D.—The Pathology of Mind. M and Co. 
lortimer.—Rambles in North-Western 


en, pe America. Chapman 

Mystery of M aces, Sees Supernatural in Nature.” 
ec au 

Pleasures and Profits of Our Little iw Farm, The. Chapman and Hall. 

Pollen, Joha Hungerford, M.A.—Gold and Silversmith’s Work. Chapman and 


Seeley, PP chee sce pine edited and with tooled bri Ls ant ‘Ravens 


Sykes, ‘c . n H, (Lond.)~Intoductory eae in Latin Prose. 
Sons. 


Wil Col “thoes tad 
PNA ee 8 aro New Series) No. XII. W. Blackwood and 
Sweden. from the German by 


Van der Velde, C. F.—A Son of Translated 
Christina Tyrrell. 2 vols. and Co. 





|_ Yeu tee: Henry Irvinc, Sole Lessee and 
Manager. - 
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HAMLET BEING PLAYED ON’ EACH WEDNESDAY. 


with HAMLET ; 
OF LYONS will be produced, 
Nights dnring each week, 
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The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 


will be forwarded to any address on receipt o 58 postage. 
Stamps. 
" OFFICE : 136, STRAND, W.C. 
On SATURDAY, April 26, 
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DOUBLE. JINUMBEifr 
EXAMINER, 


WITH A 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


Containing NOTICES of ALL the IMPORTANT WORKS 
APPEARED THIS YEAR. roapsci png 


*.* It is particularl ested that ADVERTISEMENTS ORD 
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THE EXAMINER: 
AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 
Contents or No. 3713, MARCH 29, 1879. 
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The Future of Eastern Europe. 
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SPIERS AND POND’S 
GAIETY RESTAURANT, 





rene 
TABLE D’HOTE (f GRILL ROOM, for Sunethite, 
Ceuienen) Gam oneenania Selock, Dinners, and Noon 
B TFET pe ine from_ ro a.m. till tlemen). 
Lowcianie sated . ia Pare . SMOKING ROOM ‘combines cle- 
o'dech. ganze with comfort and efficient 
The Seeleabediaaietat amet ventilation. 
men only after SPIERS & POND, 





RENCH GALLERY, 120, PAL ML she 
co WENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of t PICTURES, 
of the Continental Schools, is 


ie 1s. 


(A tora es ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 


Windmill Street, Piccadill 5S NOs. Ose tra eats 
Café and Estaminet. Billiard gn. Smoking and 4 
— and Foreign Papers taken an eee * 
. BIGNELL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE LADIES), 
8 and 9, YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQ Je ee 


EASTER TERM will BEGIN on ZRURSDAY, ave 17. 
Prepared for Matriculation and for the B.A. Degree of toe Lozada Univers Universi. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon Sec, 


| OmnON HOSPITAL.& MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E,. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY :st. 


New F for the Entrance in October. 
Sk aris for Medical and Su a Scholarships 


for Medical 
a on 


oH in 
anne Fee for Lectures and beeen tant aol’ ces one sum, or 
ments are free to Full 


fhe Agate eon. ofthe Metopotian Railway. within «few minted 


 Prcupectas ond paetipslace ae seplipctine 
NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 


HYDROPATHIC HEALTH RESOR®. 
BISHOPS. TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON, 
WELLSHELTERED RESIDENCE), south 
A. arte Rang ara Ee 
ce terms, testimonials, dc., apply to 
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HURST AND BLACKETT's S NEW WORKS, 


THE xOUTH of QUEEN QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
See & By Cuartotre M. pm author of 
rte Het of Redelyite,” &c. he. 9 Wis, thon bye, bik 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. ByA. Barus 8, M.P. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 

“ A most valuable contribution to dramatic li All members of the 
profession should read it.” ernine Post. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. W. Hepwortu Dixon. 
SECOND EDITION. Vols, x 
“A valuable to 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 18 
UNDER THE BSPRCAL PATBOUAGR, OF HER ER MAJEStY. 


Engraved, nl 6d., bound, "eile 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, author of . “ Viva,” 
“ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 

ALL OR NOTHING. wt os Mrs. CASHEL Hoey, 
author of ‘ Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vels. 
This heard ae Sm me ea and graphic touches, and the main 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. MacponeLt, author 
of ** For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 


** There is a t hly healthy tone about Mrs. Macdonell’s work, and, what 
is more, the book is nd interesting a od that a book is found 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
written, and - an absorb- 


testy caching and stobabty cabal anne Morning P. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M, C. Streiine, author of “A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A novel. To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the 

book will be absorbing.” —Scotsman. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
“ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE, - By F. W. Rosinson, 
author of “‘ Grandmother's Money,” &c. [April 10. 


in Za ane, EGYPT, INDIA. A Narrative 
By Isazex Burton, author of “Inner Life in Syria.” 
I “ustratons and Two Route Maps. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 


** A brisk and is narrative of travel.”—Court Circular, 
“ A pleasant gossipy volume. Very entertaining.”—Witchall Review. 


ey OF LORD BRACONSEIELD—-By 


P. O'Connor, M.A. In 712 oe Bri down the History 
the Ei to the Entry aes London afi lens of the Treaty of 


Berlin, Crown 8vo, 108. 


** A storehouse for all future writers of modern history.” —A ¢heneum 
“ An im political work, and one which cannot be too widely read.”— 


Manchester Examiner. 
WILLIAM MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


¥or APRIL, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 
DEDICATORY POEM TO THE PRINCESS ALICE. i} ALFRED 
THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. ENNYSON. 
PAST AND + POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right 


Hon. Ear. Gre 
ON SEN‘A ATION AND THE SENSIFEROUS ORGANS. By Professor 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Right Hou. 
Lorp Zoucns. 

A FEW WORDS ON MR. FREEMAN. By J. A. Ferovupe. 
RECIPROCITY THE TRUE FREE TRADE, By Atrrep R. Wa.iacz. 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY’S NOVELS. By W. R. S. Ratston. 

THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. By Epwarp Dicey. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LIFE. By Professor St. Gzorce Mivarr. 
Is & Garet sO oF ART POSSIBLE IN THE PRESENT 


. RRINGTON. 
A te PER’S VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES. By 


Tuomas 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BURMAH. By Arcnisaco Forses. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
as, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. ~ 


WITHERS ano FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Latest Purchases of Rang, Eariy Printep, and Curious Works, 
piTiows of STANDARD AuTNORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
EOUS KS. 
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LORD CARNARVON'S ag RENO R, 


Now ready, small 8vo, 66.) _ 
T= AGAMEMNON OF ESCHYLUS. 
Translated by the Right Hon. the Ear: or Carnarvon. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JAPAN. 
Just ready, with Maps, crown 8vo, 


hago SATSUMA eee An iogeron tf see of 
MODERN JAPANESE, HISTORY,  Mohueey, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle ee 


Now Ready, 
HE NEW PLUTARCH. COLIGNY and the 


Failture of the French Reformation. |< Bolero Bsesant, M.A. 
Post octavo, cloth, price a-Crown. 


Now Ready, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, price rss. 
UR NATIVE LAND, its SCENERY "aad ASSO- 


CIATIONS. With 2 Chepmoare Views descriptive Letterpress 
I. of the New and E sf Serie wil be Publahed cn May 1 and be 
continued Monthly, price One’ 


HE ee See WAVERLEY NOVELS.— 
ni One or more y prepared for his dion. Handrowsly baud ih a ne 


new syle. ce Ha Half-bound extra, price 


ST. Ri RONAN’S bg with 33, and The BETROTHED, with 35 Illustra- 


tions, are Now R 
This Edition will be completed in Twenty-five Volumes. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London, Belfast, and Philadephia. 


In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. éd., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
poe. SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, PL Bible versus Crest 
the Rev. Gzorce Bart ez, D.D., D.C.L., Principal of 
field ormby, 
I have read your volume, and with great interest.” o ie ee: 


“*An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”—Morning Post. 
** The production of a man who has deeply studied ee | 
Liverpool Courier. 


“ The arguments advanced are supported with great ability. ”— Rock. 
“* A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, ee ” se 


“* This very able and learned treatise.” —Zngilish C. 
Published by the AuTHor. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all seein FRENCH, GERMAN, 
eer pert e a BOOKS. from 1s. 6d. per year. Foreign 
1200 VOLS, of best as CRRMAM LITERATURE 34. each vol. 


List on Application. 





2, Langham Place. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

‘* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
re At i i imanibie taseains (ee on foe aes 
pe be Collection of 


TENANT ( Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 

These collections are supplied.on the 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays...........0.++ 

oe eeees, dete eit ties ties ot 

seo Spesinenh: tn Cabins, oak Tauseen Devout... ar o 
More excensive Collections, at soto 9000 guineas each, 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH arid LIVER, from which nearly all 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are alain the 


"OTHER, PROPERTIES that 
seed See mater ign So spree 
Medicinal, 
Bou, bet wll do for you what bin 
with ‘mos other treatments. As a 
end ‘siectiveness it commends lou 00 Suet 
household. 
Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
' Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


FFICES IN THE. STRAND. 7 eRe 
ROOMS im the best past of the Strnad to be LET. 


of Monty iy Papers” Addiere V2, cate of M sr Patil. Wy 


{* ALSO HAS 


lef 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, EC. 


West Enp ig ene 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 55, Par Street, S.W. 


Governor—EDWARD BIDD, 
Sup-Governor—MARK WILKS C )LLET, Esq. 
Dervuty- Governok—GEORGE L. M, GIBBS, Esq. 


Esq. 
H, Gough Arbuthnot, E ee 
Robert Burn Blyth. he _ Esq. 
William T. Brand, Henry J; . Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Palmer, . 
George B. Dewh Esq Capt. Cast W. Peily, R 
Robert B. Dobree : illiam Rennie, 

Robert Gillespie, Esq. . F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert R rie, 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. oo 

Edwin Gower, Esq. id Sey 

A. C. Guthrie, Lewis A. Wallace, Esq, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Lady Day Policies will expire 
on 9th April. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 

PR Sino wages) eae ? | ne Fire, Stee and Marine Accounts, and all other 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 

HE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON. 


' FIRE-—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and eiotint te: the = - Se 


i 


Yearly Income . £1,508,070 
The Capital (paid up) eee one 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reiseurnnce Fand 1,800,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased during _ by .. 186,745 
And now amount tO = «ss ee eee eee . 3 ,012,711 


The Report further chewed that the New me eres Class had been 
successful, enabling the onees to di nee, Bonus 
 solistes off 


. per cent. per annum on hat class during the 
quinquennium. 
The total Funds were increased during 1878 by ... ... «. £812,076 
Making the accumulated Fundsin hand... ... a+ 6,126,443 


Prospectuses and forms of Proposal on application at any of the Offices, or 
to Agents of the Company. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 3, z, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 

aa Capital, £1,600 a wip phe ne 3 brgo.coe a . 
suase ot premiee, Pramas end teen mpslomenel depen. Tk ee 
a falling ~ at Lady-day should be renewed before April oth, or the 


same become vo 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ORTH BRITISH ard MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


POLICIES falling due at LADY-DAY should be RENEWED within 15 
days from the 25th instant. 


be had of the 
Heen an various Agencies and Branches, and at the 





London—61, THREADNEEDLE Strest, E.C. 
West-end Office, 8, WATERLOO Pace, S.W. 
March, 1879. 


Bik KBECK. BANK. Established ue 1851. 29 
DEPOSITS are  DerEviay wate 

received at for stated 507 ig or repa 
ter woseite Ac neces en eee" Grime eee Sa 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit ano Circular Notes me ag 


es the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Dividends, and and Coupons, Stocks 


Collection of Bul of Exchange, Di hares 
purchased auld aekd wind ot ane 


Hours from 1 till 4, @ excepting Saturds: then 


A Pamphlet, with full on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


a BANC RAVENSCROPT, ' Bxmagers 
4 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
I O safe per post, One of 

BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, TE en air-tight, damp- 

6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

__.. P.O.Q, John Bennett. 7 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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SUDDEN. MOURNING. |. 
ESSRS. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 


travel = oe kingdom, free of expense to pur- 


Mourning at a great saving lise or tinal 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL, MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to sincere thanks for the 
attention displayed in the ioe or iy. 


Her Majesty's ges Letters Patent to protect what 


I of your valuable services 
a recognition of your "6 HUTCHINS, 
Surgeon-Dentist 


to use name. 
my “me 


“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Corresponaent of the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FR Y’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


a el 





Ces St Oy, Ce eee as 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
CARACAS COCOA, 


FRY’s 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
refreshing, nourishing, 


**No more and wholesome beverage has 
ever best manufactured. "Morning Post. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CoO., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISE. 


=| | BE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
ina few daye bythe enobrntod Mediclon- 





18. Teh. aed ane per box. | 
“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
a: a Wasa aan. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers ad., 


W. iG. NIXEY'’S: "BLAOK 


LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 

















; 
: 
' 
i 


| 








THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM’ WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
oe 
VE in Aveee ser. RRECT in PLE. 
MEEEF EAL n Onin Wows & Pee 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lis 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall). 


HE’ & re ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
EDSTEADS, 
EDDING, 


EDROOM PUENITORE, 
SENT FREE BY POST 


H PAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Tabie,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, ats., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, a le 

BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 

CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 


THE EXAMINE 






CAPER yea Ae, sees EF 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER a0. 


Fine Cream Laid Note e 7. *e oe ee oa. : . 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ee 3 0 
Sone Papen Den aid etn, Bias Ranker omen oo 46 
Pee ee Sees” ee 26 
Commercial Note Papers and 6 
Se were ge ole vgprand 6 ; 6 

The Vi ove * Club House” Note. uperfine Cream or Blac’ 

E 45- rai at eae 


COLOUR STAMPING 
Dies, sunk by the opal ae Sn en ds wen haat 


nN ____TELUSTRATED CATALOGUE pat fees 
DIAMONDS | MR. STREETER, F.R.GS., 


JEWELLERY 
watching | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 
READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 
READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. — 









GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 4% 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


ps 4 BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
@. BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


4s, KING wituam st, LONDON BRIDGE. 





ere DS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 
TTY as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
toe = BRVCE. HE, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 


Ek LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 
»» Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors’of the cele- 
brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and nes yy py by their name, to remind the public that 


every article prepared teed as entirely unadulterated.—g2, Wig- 
more Street, Catenishy Satare slate Edwards Serect, Portman Square), 
18, Trinity Street, London, S 


ARVEY’S SAUCE—CAUTION.—The admirers 

of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each 

bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON bears the label, used so many 
years signed ‘* E/izabeth Lazenby.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Tt gives instant relief in headache, aon or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fever arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalisin the Mood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE If IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


Are invaluable for the 


VOICE, THROAT, and CHEST. 
All Persons Suffer from BRONCHITIS, BACH ING COUGH, and 
DEPRIVATION of REsS1 should take them.” 
The above is from Mr. Eartz, M.P.S., 22, ees 
They taste pleasantly. 
Price 1s. 14d. per box. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS are securities of health to all 
hat clime. They bh hope, reli comfort 
to millions. Ini rn fitaton ‘sed Dania thls olla ned ied by excenes of ari kind, or in 
general prostration of aie | is rapidly 
and rescorative, They t2 drive from the system the morbid cause 
They wreatly Teac nthe ame give tne Seoameieie sae, gout ae, 
nd impart to the os enters ae cin circulation, : 


tion, and, 
a thaow h phe over every ae, S In the 
lungs the changes, ra impure venous into pure 
arterial poets trame boaaiaed. . 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


of the 
ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


BATTING S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


e Best and 
and TICKLING § in the THROAT. 


Ki R&P UNG! S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 

TestTimoniaL. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, fia, T have much 
in testifying to thei beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, j 
and ae chial eGiascsions 5 so co, wes a medicine ought to be keows to be 
appreciated. have prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G., 

Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 1%., Tins, 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS 
« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO O; 206. 
Se Sieaode d in all casey al wrens fe? 
i and flesh ren One bottle forwarded to 
2s. 6d., 38. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in same P.O0.0. 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 

in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S KINGSTON LOTION. One 

bottle guaranteed sufficient. Forwarded to any address, free from observation, 
togéther with testimonials, for 1s. gd. 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER,. 
he ont tnown senate th tolling off of the DEES 

it can cones at ‘we hour ol Obes day, and the “i sontaion pin ae at at whichit ial nt offered, 

to the places it within the the reach of all —— 

any on receipt of 1s. gd. eon or P.O. 


W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT — 
44 PER CENT. LOAN. , 





£200,000. 5 


Authorised by Act No. 22 of 1878, as amended by Act No. 32 of 1879, passed by the Governor 
and Council of Western Australia for the Construction of certain Public Works. | 





HER. MAJ ESTY’S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY of STATE for the COLONIES 
having directed the Crown Agents to negotiate on behalf of the Government of Western Australia the First Issue of 


the Loan authorised by the Acts above cited, they HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that they will be prepared to RECEIVE 
TENDERS until One o’clock P.M. on WEDNESDAY, the 9th instant, for Debentures representing £100,000 sterling. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenue and Public Assets of the Colony, and will be raised on Debentures 
representing £500 and £100 respectively, and bearing interest from the 1st of April, 1879, at the rate of 4% per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly, at the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies in London. 

The Principal will be repaid by annual instalments, commencing in April, 1884, by means of a Sinking Fund to be 
formed on the cumulative principle, into which the Government will pay a sum equal to 1 per cent. per annum on the total 
amount of Debentures issued, and which is calculated to extinquish the debt in about thirty-nine years from the above date. 

The accumulations in this Fund will be applied either to Annual Drawings by lot, or to the purchase of the Bonds in 
the market, at the option of the Government. The first Drawing (# any) will take place in March, 1885, and thenceforward 
in the same month of évery year. The Drawn Bonds will be paid off, together with the Interest falling due, on the ist Of 
the following month. 

Tenders in accordance with the annexed Form, addressed “Tender for Western Australian Loan,” will be received 
at the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies until One P.M. on Wednesday, the gth instant, and then opened by thent 
in the presence of such of the Applicants as may be pleased to attend. 

Should the equivalent Tenders exceed the amount of the Debentures to be allotted, a fro rata distribution will be 
made. If no allotment be made, the amount forwarded with the Tender will be returned in full, and if a portion only of the 
amount applied for be allotted, the surplus will be appropriated towards the payment of the Second Instalment. . 

The Debentures will be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the rates offered are not below £96 in money for 
every £100 in Debentures, payable as follows :— 
5 per cent. on application, and so much on allotment as will leave 

50 per cent. payable on the 1st May. 
Tenders at a fraction of a shilling other than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted. 
Debenture Bonds will be exchanged for the Banker’s Receipts as soon as the payments shall have been made in full. 


Statements showing the financial condition of the Colony, and Forms of Tender, may be had on application at the 
Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies ; at those of Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL, and Co., 4, Lombard Street, E.C. ; 
and those of Messrs. J. and A. SCRIMGEOUR, 18, Old Broad Street, E.C. Copies of the Acts authorising the Loan may be 
inspected at the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Downing Street, 3rd April, 1879. 


FORM OF TENDER. 
First Issue of £100,000 Western Australian 4% per Cent. Debentures. 


TO THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 
DOWNING STREET, LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I hereby tendér for the above Loan to the extent of £ ~ dor which I undertake to pay'at the 
rate of £ for every £100 in Debentures ; and I agree to accept the same, or any less amount, subject to the 


conditions contained in your advertisement, dated the grd of April, 1879. 
I enclose herein a cheque for the sum of £ , being the required deposit of 5 per cent. on the 
amount applied for. . 
Name in full _ 


Address 
Date 
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Sr coOpATS “MEDALS eee 
| GOODALL’S OU SEHO! E 
ee 


not yet tr oo endic ed 
ODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELI 








ARE a vonbeatnn RELIS! 

XJ The sixpenny bottle a marvel of cheapness. _ 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals. 





GOODALL's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

AA _Enriches hot joints, soups, stews, &c._ 

GoobaLi's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Delicious to fish, &c. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends with all 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
with the most delicate 2 


Come. YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Makes meat a luxury. 


GaerAits YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
_A great addition to cheese. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Every dish is improved by its addition. 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


(ero. YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


sideboard. 


OPAL © YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
pronounce it the best sauce. 


OODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


POOphTLE YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
No better sauce can be 
EPonsins eer RELISH. 
A marvel of and en 
Ceres 1 pemarees RELISH. 
SN Abhousehold word, 
(Cee ALLS YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles 
(epRate 3 YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
the world. 
CSDALL'S YVORKSHIRE RELISH. 
of Colourable I 


aoe 
SRS YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Whatever have existed 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


n —Some unprinci makers of sauce 

pooh nome gee Pape thot van 
ns, and using a colourable imitation 

of our label ; we therefore beg to caution 


the 

blic that none is Sieee tbe be 

am Bre te stopper ofeach bot, tho war trade 

ss Pattern Plate,” name 
Faecal Backhouse nad Co. 





Cees YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


t. .This cheap and sauce 
Soe eee | 
i ve awarded 


6d,, 18., and 2s. each. atetk teteunans. 
BAckHouse, and Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 


ae eee 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. - Hall, 








best.—I remain, 
. H. Hatt.—To 
, Leeds. 
‘': ESTIMON! AL.—“ Verdala Besrecks, 
pe. eb. a1, 1875.—Sirs,— ae meee 


9a 


and 
Spans ee Capt. rorst ———. LC. 


piers 
T),) 


OODALL'S YORKSHIRE i. 


ine,’ and author of From the 
or North —Messrs.Goodall, Backhouse, 
and Co., Leeds.” 





ESTIMONIAL.—From E, B., Man- 


where w th ordinary sauces ithe hous 
seldom tink of any I complain on the gr 


ESTIMONIAL, — From H. E. B., 


ESTIMONIAL.—From J, P., London. 


—* Your far-famed and universally known 


Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 
tise good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to my table at all times.” 
ESTIMONIAL.—From W. R., Lon- 
don.—*“ I am so well satisfied that York- 
shire Relish is superior to o condi- 
ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 
a shilling for it than half that amount for 
the higher-priced, and much-extolled sauces 


SOP rE REING oo 
Seen seven Prize Medals for superior 
ny. 


PUR Aa ee EEE, NES 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
X _Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. —___ 
Cee BAKING POWDER. 
A.1 Recommended by all who have tried it. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the t ingredients. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Testimonials innumerable. 

OODALL's BAKING POWDER, 
with brewer's veast. 
OODALL’sS BAKING POWDER. 

Defies comparison. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
XT The best in the world, 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
pagina berause the best. ntepavensie 
and an inestimable 


every household, Soe 20 
sewives. Makes ao — Caneel fei 
gs, without butter, ti 

650) Fella yon One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical of its superiority 
over others.—Sold pe Oilmen, and 
Chemists, &c., in 1 
and 5s. tins, — Prepare 
house, and Co., Leed 








saan it Manchester, June 


27, 18 ns have great pleasure 

in that your Baking Powder is the best 
that ever came under my. management — 
Yours respectfully, R. W.” 

4) eee ee 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfnars R Dec 2, 1875.— 
Gentlemen,—I hese Given you: abies Baking Pow. 
eo and can con eee nk 
made n delicious loaf with it, using the quantity 


the 
tacture-in fae, it nan indiapensable arch i 
every house where there is a Gaull, a0 ie saves 
ten. I am pleased to forward my 
ene ones qualities of it, and con- 
a 


y sa in your adverti. 
Seeoicielek i the word. lt in 
pane cbadians devant, St. T. Coomaar ” 


! ere QUININE 








WINE. 


c GoodaLe's | QUININE WINE. 
‘ its efficacy innumerable. 
OODALL’S QUININ 
ce oe QUININE | WINE 
OODALU'S QUININE 
fc QUININE — WINE. 


WINE, 


(ee aes QUTeINE INE 


ph and to be the best 

cheapest tonic he Strengthens 
the whole and stimu 1e appetite 
Is amends sg igestion, nervousness, 


cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry 
and bitters or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, 


FextRacte from the FOO DJOURNAL: : 
— ‘An honest and wees —— containing 
a portion of 
4 X TRACT fem the AN TI- ADUL- 
‘TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 
and has become popular from its intrinsic 
ness.”’ 


XTRACT, ARTHUR HILL 


HASSALL, M.D.: “We have tested this 
enna and can recommend it for its 
XTRACT, W. L. SCOTTI, Esq., 
F.CS., F.A.S.L., F.R.S S.A., &c.: “A pure 
wholesome, a 


t f 
favour and rebable cospositoa = “St 





ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 


FAITHFULL :—" Victoria Press, 85, Praed 
Street, London, Sir 


«+» Aug. 29, 1874.— 
— Having tested excellent Quinine Wine, 
Iam only too 


gia, &c., aS a certain cure and pre- 

ventive, which is better than cure.—VYours 

truly, Emity FarrHruLt.—To Messrs. Good- 
all, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” 


CIOS CUSTARD POWDER. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
AA Delicious to JamTarts. 


to jam 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


GoOPALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
OUDALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. . 


\ Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 


(o0DaLs CUSTARD POWDER, 
in less time and at halfthe price. Unequalied 


for the intended. Willi give the 
utmow satlaction if the instructions given are 


paration o' 
= a a ene ia boxes, 6d 
18. each, mists, [ta 
arehousemen, 





PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEED> 





Priated tor the Peepricter-by-BANKES snd CO... ot 5, Dewey Cont, 
336, Strand, London, in the 


St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published EDWARD Ri 
County of Middlesex.—SaTuRDAY, April 5, a a 


ne 


pes se SES 


ee 
OODALL’S UININE WINE, 
vant 


to testify to its <fficacy in » 
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